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POETICAL  QUOTATIONS. 


RAIN. 

When  the  black'ning  clouds  in  sprinkling  showers 
Distil,  from  the  high  summits  down  the  rain 
Runs  trickling,  with  the  fertile  moisture  cheer'd, 
The  orchards  smile,  joyous  the  farmers  see 
Their  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heavenly  dew. 

Philips' s  Cider. 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 
And  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow, 
In  large  effusion,  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

Thomson's  Seaso7is. 


RAINBOW. 

Meantime  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense ;  and  every  hue  unfolds. 
In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red. 
To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 


REAPERS. 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 
And,  unperceiv'd,  unfolds  the  spreading  day; 
Vol.  IV.— B 


14  REAPERS. 

Before  the  ripened  field  the  reapers  stand. 

In  fair  array  ;  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 

To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 

By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 

At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves  ; 

While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk, 

The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 

Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  time. 

And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 


REASON. 

He  that  is  of  reason's  skill  bereft, 
And  wants  the  staff  of  wisdom  him  to  stay. 
Is  like  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left. 
Without  an  helm  or  pilot  her  to  sway. 
Full  sad  and  dreadful  is  that  ship's  event. 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  intendiment. 


Spenser. 


Oh  most  imperfect  light  of  human  reason. 
Thou  mak'st  us  so  unhappy,  to  foresee 
What  we  can  least  prevent! 

Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy, 
Man  is  not  the  prince  of  creatures, 
But  in  reason  ;  fail  that,  he  is  worse 
Than  horse,  or  dog,  or  beast  of  wilderness. 

Field's  Amends  for  Ladies. 
Where  men  have  several  faiths,  to  find  the  true. 
We  only  can  the  aid  of  reason  use  ; 
'Tis  reason  shows  us  which  we  should  eschew. 
When  by  comparison  we  learn  to  choose. 
But  though  we  there  on  reason  must  rely, 
Where  men  to  several  faiths  their  minds  dispose  ; 
Yet  after  reason's  choice,  the  schools  are  shy 
To  let  it  judge  the  very  faith  it  chose. 

Sir  W.  Davenanf. 
I  see  the  errors  that  I  would  avoid. 
And  have  my  reason  still,  but  not  the  use  on't : 
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It  hangs  upon  me  like  a  withei'-d  limb 

Bound  up  and  numb'd  by  some  disease's  frost, 

The  form  the  same,  but  all  the  use  is  lost. 

Sir  R.  Howard's  Great  Favourite. 
Thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  think,  and  error  lives 
Ere  reason  can  be  born.     Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
Of  wand'ring  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 


Within  the  brain's  most  secret  cells, 
A  certain  lord  chief  justice  dwells. 
Of  sov'reign  pow'r,  whom  one  and  all, 
With  common  voice  we  reason  call. 


Congreve. 


Churchill. 


REBELLION. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty ;  boys  with  women's  voice 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms,  against  thy  crown. 

Shaks.  Richard  11. 
God  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 
The  bay  trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
The  meteors  fight  the  fixed  stars  of  heav'n  ; 
The  pale  fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change, 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruflSans  dance  and  leap. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two  fast  growing  sprays. 


Shaks.  Richard  II. 


i6  REBELLION. 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

5.  All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 

6.  Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by  't  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 

7.  Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  th'  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 
S.  You  may  as  well 

Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state :  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 
9.  The  hearts 

Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

10.  The  spinsters,  corders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  th'  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

11.  There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  tlaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although. 
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My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 

Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 

Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king,  our  master, 

(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil)  even  he  escapes  not: 

Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 

The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 

In  loud  rebellion. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 
12.   0  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way  ; 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help  ! 
One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore  ; 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 

Shaks  Henry  VI.    Part  I. 
'13.   Now,  neighbour-confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum  : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance. 
Revel  the  night;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

14.  Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 
Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  11. 

15.  Their  weapons  only 

Seem'd  on  our  side  :  But  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

16.  But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion  ; 
Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

17.  Contention,  like  a  horse 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

Vol.  IV.— B  2 
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18.  What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  hold  his  fierce  career  ? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  enrag'd  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 

Or  send  precepts  to  th'  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

19.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated, 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

20.  Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord. 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood! 

Shaks.  Richard  HI. 

21.  0,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age !  — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  I 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  HI. 

22.  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  otf  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears  : 

I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd  ; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

23.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  so  bold  in  terms. 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king  .' 

Shaks.  Henry  VL     Part  III. 

24.  Now  let  it  work  :  mischief,  thou  art  a  fool. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

25.  Were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
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Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cssar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar, 

26.  Why  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

27.  Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And  hark  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 
Force  should  be  right. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

28.  Yet  famine. 

Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breed  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardness  is  mother. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

29.  Want  made  them  murmur;  for  the  people,  who 
To  get  their  bread  do  wrestle  with  their  fate. 
Or  those  who  in  superfluous  riot  flow. 
Soonest  rebel :  convulsions  in  a  state. 

Like  those  which  nat'ral  bodies  do  oppress. 
Rise  from  repletion,  or  from  emptiness. 

Aleyn's  Henry  VII. 

30.  Let  them  call  it  mischief ; 
When  it's  past,  and  prosper'd,  'twill  be  virtue. 

Jonson's  Catiline. 

31.  He  spake  :  and  to  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  sudden  blaze 

Far  round  illumin'd  hell :  highly  they  rag'd 
Against  the  High'st,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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32.  But  of  this  be  sure, 

To  do  ought  good  will  never  be  our  task. 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  will. 
Whom  we  resist. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

33.  The  happier  state 

In  heav'n,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  thund'rer's  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

34.  Rumour  next,  and  chance, 
And  tumult  and  confusion  all  embroil'd. 
And  discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

35.  What  peace  will  be  given 

To  us  enslav'd,  but  custody  severe. 
And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return, 
But  to  our  power,  hostility  and  hate, 
Untam'd  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  slow. 
Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conqu'ror  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ? 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

36.  In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk. 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk  : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t'  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide. 

Dry  den's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

37.  Great  discontents  there  are,  and  many  murmurs  ; 
The  doors  are  all  shut  up :  the  wealthier  sort 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes. 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops  ; 
Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  banker's  doors. 
To  call  in  money  :  those  who  have  none,  mark 
Where  money  goes ;  for  when  they  rise — 'tis  plunder. 

Dry  den's  Spanish  Friar. 
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38.  That  talking  knave 
Consumes  his  time  in  speeches  to  the  rabble, 
And  sows  sedition  up  and  down  (he  city  ; 
Picking  up  discontented  fools,  belying 

The  senators  and  government ;  destroying 
Faith  among  honest  men,  and  praising  knaves. 

Otway's  Cuius  Marius. 

39.  And  since  the  rabble  now  is  ours, 
Keep  the  fools  hot,  preach  dangers  in  their  ears  ; 
Spread  false  reports  o'  ih'  senate;  working  up 
Their  madness  to  a  fury  quick  and  desp'rate  ; 
Till  they  run  headlong  into  civil  discords. 

And  do  our  bus'ness  with  their  own  destruction. 

Otway's  Cuius  Marius. 

40.  How  durst  th',  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship 
'Gainst  arms,  authority  and  worship  ? 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

41.  The  resty  knaves  are  over-run  with  ease. 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction  : 

If  in  good  days,  like  these,  the  headstrong  herd 
Grow  madly  wanton  and  repine  ;  it  is 
Because  the  reins  of  pow'r  are  held  too  slack. 
And  reverend  authoiity  of  late 
Has  worn  a  face  of  mercy  more  than  justice. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

42.  The  state  is  out  of  time  ;  distracting  fears. 
And  jealous  doubts  jar  in  our  public  counsels  ; 
Amidst  the  wealthy  city,  murmurs  rise. 
Loud  railings,  and  reproach,  on  those  that  rule. 
With  open  scorn  of  government ;  hence  credit. 
And  public  trust  'twixt  man  and  man  are  broke, 
The  golden  streams  of  commerce  are  withheld. 
Which  fed  the  wants  of  needy  hinds,  and  artizans. 
Who  therefore  curse  the  great,  and  threat  rebellion. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

43.  Curse  on  the  innovating  hand  attempts  it ! 
Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  heaven. 
In  thy  great  day  of  vengeance !  blast  the  traitor 
And  his  pernicious  counsels;  who,  for  wealth, 

,    For  pow'r,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revenge, 
Would  plunge  his  native  land  in  civil  wars. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 
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44.  When  shall  the  deadly  hate  of  faction  cease. 
When  shall  our  long  divided  land  have  rest, 
If  every  peevish,  moody  malcontent, 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar  ? 
Fright  them  with  dangers,  and  perplex  their  brains, 
Each  day  with  some  fantastic  giddy  change  ? 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore.- 

45.  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best. 

Papers  Essay  on  Man. 

46.  Who  strikes  at  sov'reign  pow'r  had  need  strike  home  ; 
For  storms  that  fail  to  blow  the  cedar  down. 

May  tear  the  branches,  but  they  fix  the  roots. 

Jeffrey's  Edwin, 

47.  The  more  the  bold,  the  bustling,  and  the  bad. 
Press  to  usurp  the  reins  of  power,  the  more 
Behoves  it  virtue,  with  indignant  zeal, 

To  check  their  conibination. 

Thomson. 
4S.   Permitted  oft,  tho' not  inspir'd  by  Heaven, 
Successful  treasons  punish  impious  kings. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

49.  I  do  despise  these  demagogues,  that  fret 
The  angry  multitude :  they  are  but  as 

The  froth  upon  the  mountain  wave — the  bird 
That  shrieks  upon  the  sullen  tempest's  wing. 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 

50.  Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  them  : 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  ranks, 
Like  subterranean  grumblings  of  an  earthquake. 

Joanna  Baillie''s  Basil. 

51.  The  land  is  full  of  blood  :  her  savage  birds 
O'er  human  creatures  do  scream  and  batten  : 
The  silent  hamlet  smokes  not ;  in  the  field 
The  aged  grandsire  turns  the  joyous  soil : 
Dark  spirits  are  abroad,  and  gentle  worth, 
Within  the  narrow  house  of  death,  is  laid 
An  early  tenant. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Ethwald^ 

52.  Rebellion  !  foul  dishonouring  word. 
Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  has  stain'd 
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The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 
Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain'd  ! 
How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless, 
Hath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name. 
Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame  ! 
As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 
From  the  warm  earth,  if  chill'd  at  first. 
If  check'd  in  soaring  from  the  plain, 
Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again  ; — 
But  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head. 
Become  enthron'd  in  upper  air. 
And  turn  to  sun-bright  glories  there ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rpokli. 

53.  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruflBans, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

54.  The  sight 

Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 

As  the  first  wine  cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 

And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 

Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced,  but  till 

That  moment  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow. 

Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice, 

55.  A  spark  creates  the  flame  ;  'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

56.  I  have  seen  some  nations,  like  o'erloaded  asses. 
Kick  off"  their  burthens — meaning  the  high  classes. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

57.  But  never  mind — "  God  save  the  king !"  and  kings  ! 
For  if  He  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer ; 

I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  bye  and  bye  will  be  the  stronger, 
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The  veriest  jade  will  wince,  whose  harness  wrings 
So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting — and  the  mob 
At  last  will  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
58.  "  Hoist  out  the  boat!"  was  now  the  leading  cry; 
And  who  dare  answer  "  no"  to  mutiny, 
In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour. 
The  saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power? 

Byron's  Island. 
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By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 
Formless  themselves,  reforming  do  pretend  ; 
As  if  confusion  could  disorder  mend. 

DanieVs  Civil  War. 
Faults  are  easier  look'd  in,  than  redress'd : 
Men  running  with  eager  violence, 
At  the  first  view  of  errors,  fresh  in  quest ; 
As  they,  to  rid  an  inconvenience, 
Stick  not  to  raise  a  mischief  in  tlie  stead, 
Which  after  mocks  their  weak  improvidence ; 
And  therefore  do  not  make  your  own  sides  bleed. 
To  pick  at  others. 

Daniel's  Musophilus, 
Wise  experience 
Gives  us  to  know,  that  in  th'  lopping  of  trees, 
The  skilful  hand  prunes  but  the  lower  branches, 
And  leaves  the  top  still  growing,  to  extract 
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Sap  from  the  root,  as  meaning  to  reform, 
Not  to  destroy. 

Tatham's  Distracted  State. 
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To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows  :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't:   but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one. 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear't. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  the  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece  ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 
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Religion  is  a  branch,  first  set  and  blest 
By  heav'n's  high  finger  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
Which  whilome  grew  into  a  goodly  tree, 
Bright  angels  sat  and  sung  upon  the  twigs, 
And  royal  branches  for  the  heads  of  kings 
Were  twisted  of  them. 

Chapman's  Byron's  Conspiracy.     Part  II. 
Vol.  IV.— C 
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2.  Sacred  religion  !  mother  of  form  and  fear ! 

How  gorgeously  sometimes  dost  thou  sit  deck'd  ? 
What  pompous  vestures  do  we  make  thee  wear  ? 
What  stately  piles  we  prodigal  erect  ? 
How  sweet  perfum'd  art  thou,  how  shining  clear  ? 
How  solemnly  observ'd ;  with  what  respect  ? 
Another  time  all  plain,  all  quite  thread-bare  : 
Thou  must  have  all  within,  and  nought  without; 
Sit  poorly  without  light,  disrob'd  :  no  care 
Of  outward  grace  t'amuse  the  poor  devout: 
Poorless,  unfollow'd :  scarcely  men  can  spare 
The  necessary  rites  to  set  thee  out. 

Daniel's  Musophilus, 

3.  He  whom  God  chooseth,  out  of  doubt  doth  well : 
What  they  that  choose  their  God  do,  who  can  tell  ? 

Lord  Brooke's  Mustapha. 

4.  Divinity,  wrested  by  some  factious  blood. 

Draws  swords,  swells  battles,  and  o'erthrows  all  good. 

Webster's  White  Devil. 

5.  He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of 

His  hat ;  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 

Shaks.  Much  ado. 

6.  Could  not  that  wisdom  which  first  broached  the  wine. 
Have  thicken'd  it  with  definitions  ? 

And  jagg'd  his  seamless  coat,  had  that  been  fine, 

With  curious  questions  and  divisions  ? 

But  all  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  and  gave 

Was  clear  as  heav'n,  from  whence  it  came:    . 

At  least  those  beams  of  truth,  which  only  save. 

Surpass  in  brightness  any  flame. 

Love  God,  and  love  your  neighbour ;  watch  and  pray  ; 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto ; 

O  dark  instructions,  ev'n  dark  as  day ! 

Who  can  these  gordian  knots  undo  ? 

Herbert 
7.   Zeal  against  policy  maintains  debate  ; 

Heav'n  gets  the  better  now,  and  now  the  state  : 

The  learned  do  by  turns  the  learn'd  confute. 

Yet  all  depart  unalfer'd  by  dispute. 

The  priestly  office  cannot  be  deny'd  ; 

It  wears  heav'n's  liv'ry,  and  is  made  our  guide  : 
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But  why  should  we  be  punish'd  if  we  stray ; 
When  all  our  guides  dispute  which  is  the  way. 

Earl  of  Orrery's  Mustapha. 
Great  piety  consists  in  pride  ; 
To  rule  is  to  be  sanctified; 
To  domineer,  and  to  control, 
Both  o'er  the  body  and  the  soul, 
Is  the  most  perfect  discipline, 
Of  church  rule,  and  by  right  divine. 


9.   Hence  'tis,  hypocrisy  as  well 

Will  serve  t'  improve  a  church  as  zeal  ; 
As  persecution  or  promotion, 
Do  equally  advance  devotion. 

10.   For  his  religion  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun : 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  reformation. 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done  ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


But  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate, 
Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state  : 
Divines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe  ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree. 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  in  certainty. 
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To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best, 

To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 

Dryden's  Palatnon  and  Arcite. 

12.  Devotion  in  distress 
Is  born,  but  vanishes  in  happiness. 

Dryden's  Tyrannic  Love. 

13.  Yet  crowds  vi^ill  still  believe,  and  priests  will  teach. 
As  wand'ring  fancy,  and  as  int'rest  leads. 

Rowe's  Royal  Convert. 

14.  Religious  lustre  is,  by  native  innocence. 
Divinely  pure,  and   simple  from  all  arts  : 

You  daub  and  dress  her  like  a  common  mistress. 

The  harlot  of  your  fancies  ;  and  by  adding 

False  beauties,  which  she  wants  not,  make  the  world 

Suspect  her  angel's  face  is  foul  beneath, 

And  will  not  bear  all  lights. 

Rowe''s  Tamerlane. 

15.  Know, 

Without  or  star,  or  angel,  for  their  guide. 
Who  worship  God,  shall  find  him.     Humble  love, 
And  not  proud  reason,  keeps  the  door  of  heaven  : 
Love  finds  admission,  where  proud  science  fails. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

16.  True  religion 

Is  always  mild,  propitious,  and  humble, 
Plays  not  the  tyrant,  plants  no  faith  in  blood. 
Nor  bears  destruction  on  her  chariot  wheels; 
But  stoops  to  polish,  succour  and  redress, 
And  builds  her  grandeur  on  the  public  good. 

Miller's  Mahomet. 

17.  What  a  reasonless  machine 
Can  superstition  make  the  reas'ner  man. 

Miller's  Mahomet. 

18.  Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 
To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 
And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 
Love  all  the  faith,  and  all  th'  allegiance  then  : 
For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men, 

No  ill  could  fear  in  God  ;  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being,  but  a  sovereign  good. 
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True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran  ; 

That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

19.  Say,  first,  of  God  above,  or  man  below. 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ? 
Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here. 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer? 

Through  worlds  unnumber'd  though  the  God  be  known, 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 

Pope's  E»say  on  Man. 

20.  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  round, 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

21.  For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 


Pope. 
Pope. 
Pope. 

Pope. 


22.  As  some  to  church  repair. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 

23.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

24.  Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can  bound. 
Now,  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground. 
In  quibbles  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  (he  Father  turns  a  school  divine. 

25.  Oh,  come,  oh,  teach  me  nature  to  subdue. 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself — and  you ! 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  He 
Alone  can  rival,  and  succeed  to  thee. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

26.  O  Thou  !  dark,  awful,  vast,  mysterious  power, 
Whom  Christians  worship  yet  not  comprehend  : 
If  ignorant  of  thy  new  laws  I  stray, 

Shed  from  thy  distant  heav'n,  where'er  it  shines. 
One  ray  of  guardian  light,  to  clear  my  way : 
And  teach  me  first  to  find,  then  act  thy  will. 

Hill's  Alzira. 

27.  To  give  religion  her  unbridled  scope, 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope. 

Cowper's  Table  Talk. 
Vol.  IV.— C  2 
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28.  Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admir'd 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspir'd  ; 
Till  reason,  now  no  longer  overaw'd, 

Resumes  her  pow'rs,  and  spurns  the  clumsy  fraud. 

Cowpefs  Tirocinium. 

29.  Whether  from  principle  or  jail  dismay 
Springs  thy  morality,  we  dare  not  say. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 

30.  Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide, 
Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide  ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  ? 

Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  strand  ? 

Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ? 

Which  are  your  charges  ?  conscience,  tell  mc  which  ? 

Crahbe. 

31.  Methinks  it  is  not  strange  then,  that  I  fled 

The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grove 
My  temple,  at  the  foot  of  some  old  oak, 
Watching  the  little  tribes  that  had  their  world 
Within  its  mossy  bark ;  or  laid  me  down 
Beside  the  rivulet,  whose  murmuring 
Was  silence  to  my  soul,  and  mark'd  the  swarm 
Whose  light  edged  shadows  on  the  bedded  sand 
Mirror'd  their  many  sports;  the  insect  hum. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds. 
Making  a  holy  music  to  mine  ear : 
Oh  !  was  it  strange,  if  for  such  scenes  as  these, 
Such  deep  devoutness,  such  intense  delight 
Of  quiet  adoration,  I  forsook 
The  house  of  worship  ? 

Southey^s  Joan  of  Arc. 

32.  In  short,  what  will  not  mortal  man  do  ? 
And  now  that — strife  and  bloodshed  past — 
We've  done  on  earth  what  harm  we  can  do, 
We  gravely  take  to  heaven  at  last ; 

And  think  its  favouring  smile  to  purchase, 
0  Lord  !  good  Lord  !  by  building  churches  ! 

Moore's  Memorial  to  Congress. 
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33.  And  they  believe  him  !  oh  !  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away ; — 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  heaven's  rainbow  : — alchymists  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out ; 

But  faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

34.  But  thus  it  is,  all  sects,  we  see, 
Have  watchwords  of  morality  ; 
Some  cry  out  Venus,  others  Jove, 
Here  'tis  religion,  there  'tis  love  ! 


35.   I  find  the  doctors  and  the  sages 
Have  differ'd  in  all  climes  and  ages 
And  two  in  fifty  scarce  agree 
On  what  is  pure  morality. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


5.   My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 

Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great  whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding  to  all. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  ; 
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Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  weit, 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
4.   Malcolm. — Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macduff. —  I  shall  do  so  t 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 


REPENTANCE. 

1.  In  ashes  and  sackcloth  he  did  array 

His  dainty  corse,  proud  humours  to  abate ; 

And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day. 

The  swellings  of  his  wounds  to  mitigate  ; 

And  made  him  pray  both  early  and  eke  late  : 

And  ever  as  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait 

To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 

That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupted  spot. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

3.  If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 

I  tender  it  here  ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

4.  They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad: — so  may  my  husband. 

Shaks.  Measure  for  Measure. 

5.  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood, 

With  such  a  heady  current,  scow'ring  faults; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  fall  at  once, 
As  in  this  king. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 
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6.  Let  me  tell  the  world, 
If  he  out-live  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part.  I. 

7.  Yet  time  servcs,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours.,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

8.  I  do  not  shame 

To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

9.  I  survive. 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world  ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies  ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  II. 

10.  Like  gross  terms, 

The  prince  will,  in  the  peifectness  of  time. 
Cast  off  his  followers  :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  life  of  others; 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantage. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  IL 

11.  When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots, — 

Till  then  I  banish  thee. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  IL 

12.  Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest ; 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  : 

For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  1  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  IL 

13.  Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 

Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 
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14.  What  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended  : 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent. 


Shaks.  Richard  III. 


15.  The  drunkard,  after  all  his  lavish  cups, 
Is  dry,  and  then  is  sober;  so  at  length. 
When  you  awake  from  this  lascivious  dream, 
Repentance  then  will  follow,  like  the  sting 
Plac'd  in  the  adder's  tail. 

Webster's  White  Devil. 

16.  Heaven  and  angels 
Take  great  delight  in  a  converted  sinner. 
Why  should  you  then,  a  servant  and  professor, 
Differ  so  much  from  them?  if  every  woman, 
That  commits  evil,  should  be  therefore  kept 
Back  in  desires  of  goodness,  how  should  virtue 
Be  known  and  honour'd? 

Middleton's  Wor)ie7i  beware  Women. 

17.  Man  should  do  nothing  that  he  should  repent ; 
But  if  he  have,  and  say  that  he  is  sorry  ; 

It  is  a  worse  fault,  if  he  be  not  truly. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

18.  Before 

We  end  our  pilgrimage,  'tis  fit  that  we 

Should  leave  corruption,  and  foul  sin  behind  us. 

But  with  wash'd  feet  and  hands,  the  heathens  dar'd  not 

Enter  their  profane  temples  ;  and  for  me 

To  hope  my  passage  to  eternity 

Can  be  made  easy,  till  I  have  shook  off 

The  burthen  of  my  sins  in  free  confession. 

Aided  with  sorrow,  and  repentance  for  them 

Is  against  reason, 

Massinger's  Emperor  of  the  East. 

19.  Sorrow  for  past  ills,  doth  restore  frail  man 
To  his  first  innocence. 

JVabbs's  Microcosmus. 

20.  Tis  not,  to  cry  God  mercy,  or  to  sit 

And  droop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  hast  fail'd  : 
'Tis  to  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit ; 
And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  hast  bewail'd. 
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He  that  bewails  and  not  forsakes  them  too  ; 
Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 

Quarles. 

21.  'Tis  not  too  late  to  recant  all  this  ; 
And  there  is  oft  more  glory  in  repenting 

Us  of  some  errors,  than  never  to  have  err'd  : 
Because  we  find  there  are  more  folks  have  judgment 
Than  ingenuity. 

Fountain's  Rewards  of  Virtue. 

22.  As  carnal  seamen  in  a  storm, 
Turn  pious  converts,  and  reform. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

23.  Habitual  evils  change  not  on  a  sudden, 

But  many  days  must  pass,  and  many  sorrows ; 
Conscious  remorse,  and  anguish  must  be  felt, 
To  curb  desire,  to  break  the  stubborn  will, 
And  work  a  second  nature  in  the  soul. 
Ere  virtue  can  resume  the  place  she  lost. 

Rowe's  Ulysses. 

24.  Come,  fair  repentance,  daughter  of  the  skies  I 
Soft  harbinger  of  soon  returning  virtue  ! 

The  weeping  messenger  of  grace  from  heav'n! 

Brown's  Alhelstan. 

25.  A  change  in  Peter's  life  ye  must  not  hope  : 
To  try  to  wash  an  ass's  face, 

Is  really  labour  to  misplace  ; 

And  really  loss  of  time  as  well  as  soap. 

Br  Wolcot's  Peter  Pindar. 

26.  High  minds  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  remorse  ! 
Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  villains  have  ; 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave. 

Scott's  Marmion. 

27.  Some  who  offend  from  a  suspicious  nature. 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  the  offence  into  a  favour. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Be  Montford. 

28.  Priest  spare  thy  words  :  I  add  not  to  my  sins 
That  of  presumption,  in  pretending  now 

To  offer  up  to  heaven  the  forc'd  repentance 
Of  some  short  moments  for  a  life  of  crimes. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Orra. 
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29.    So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire; 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death. 


Byron. 


REPROOF. 

1.  Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her.  She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Shahs.  Cymbeline. 

2.  Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul, 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

3.  If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself. 

Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong; 
For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known. 
First  he  should  shame  to  act  them.     My  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice;  and,  with  a  gripe, 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  natures, 
As  lick  up  ev'ry  idle  vanity. 

Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

4.  Prithee,  forgive  me ; 

I  did  but  chide  in  jest,  the  best  loves  use  it 

Sometimes,  it  sets  an  edge  upon  affection. 

When  we  invite  our  best  friends  to  a  feast, 

'Tis  not  ail  sweet-meats  that  we  set  before  them  ; 

There's  somewhat  sharp  and  salt,  both  to  whet  appetite. 

And  make  them  taste  their  wine  well :  So  methinks, 

After  a  friendly,  sharp,  and  savoury  chiding, 

A  kiss  tastes  wondrous  well,  and  full  o'  th'  grape. 

Middleton's  Woinen  beware  Women. 

5.  Do  not  with  too  severe 
A  harshness  chide  the  error  of  his  love  ; 
Lest  like  a  crystal  stream,  which,  unoppos'd. 
Runs  with  a  smooth  brow  gently  in  its  course. 
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Being  stopp'd  o'  th'  sudden,  his  calm  nature  riots 
Into  a  wilful  fury,  and  persists 
In  his  intended  fancy  ! 

Clapthorne's  Albertus  Wallenstein. 
Reprove  not  in  his  wrath  incensed  man  ; 
Good  counsel  comes  clean  out  of  season  then : 
But  when  his  fury  is  appeas'd,  and  pass'd. 
He  will  conceive  his  fault,  and  mend  at  last. 

Randolph. 
I  will  not  let  thee  sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  drink ; 
But  1  will  ring  thee  such  a  piece  of  chiding. 
Thou  shalt  confess  the  troubled  sea  more  calm  ; 
That  thunder  with  less  violence  cleaves  the  air: 
The  ravens,  screech-owls,  and  the  mandrake's  voice 
Shall  be  thy  constant  music. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers. 


REPUTATION. 

1.  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

2.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  feet : 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  ; 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Despight  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave) 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 

Shaks  Richard  II. 

3.  Thy  credit  wary  keep,  'tis  quickly  gone  ; 
Being  got  by  many  actions,  lost  by  one. 

Randolph, 

4.  The  reputation 

Of  virtuous  actions  pass'd  ;  if  not  kept  up 
By  an  access,  and  fresh  supply  of  new  ones. 
Is  lost  and  soon  foigotten  ;  and  like  palaces, 
For  want  of  habitation  and  repair, 
Dissolve  to  heaps  of  ruin. 

Detiham's  Sophy. 
Vol.  IV.— D 
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5.  No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good  : 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 
And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

6.  He  that  is  respectless  in  his  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 


Denhatu. 


Ben  Jonson. 


0  reputation  !  dearer  far  than  life. 

Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of  smell, 

Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some  rash  hand, 

Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 

Of  the  rude  spiller  ever  can  collect 

To  its  first  purity  and  native  sweetness. 

Sewell's  Sir  Walter  Raleish. 


RESOLUTION. 

1.  AVhen  resolution  hath  prepar'd  the  will -, 
It  wants  no  helps  to  further  any  ill. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

2.  Let  come  what  will,  I  mean  to  bear  it  out. 
And  either  live  with  glorious  victory. 

Or  die  with  fame,  renown'd  for  chivalry  : 

He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honey  comb. 

That  shuns  the  hive  because  the  bees  have  stings. 

Shaks.  Locrine. 

3.  Experience  teacheth  us 
That  resolution's  a  sole  help  at  need  : 
And  this,  my  lord,  our  honour  teacheth  us. 
That  we  be  bold  in  every  enterprize  : 

Then  since  there  is  no  way,  but  fight  or  die. 
Be  resolute,  my  lord,  for  victory. 


Shaks.  Locrine. 


Why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought : 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  :  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
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Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  biow 

Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 

That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great, 

Grow  great  by  your  example ;  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  ; 

Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What!  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 

O,  let  it  not  be  said  !  forage,  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors  ; 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  too  nigh. 

Shaks.  King  John. 
I'll  fight,  till  from  my  bones  the  flesh  be  hack'd. — 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell :  blow,  wind;  come,  wrack? 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Hang  out  our  banners  ;  on  the  outward  walls 
The  cry  is  still,  they  come  :  our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  :  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up  : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
I  will  not  yield. 
To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  will  I  try  the  last:  before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough. 

Shak$.  Macbeth. 
Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horse's  heels  ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
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Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 


Shaks.  Coriolanus. 


Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 


Shakspeare. 
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All  the  soul 
Of  man  is  resolution;  which  expires 
Never  from  valiant  men,  till  their  last  breath  ; 
And  then  with  it,  like  a  flame  extinguish'd 
For  want  of  matter;  it  does  not  die,  but 
Rather  ceases  to  live. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Woma7i. 
12.   Brave  resolution  ;  I  am  proud  to  see 

So  sweet  a  graft  upon  a  worm-wood  tree  ; 
Whose  juice  is  gall,  but  yet  the  fruit  most  rare. 

HeywooiVs  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange. 
Entice  the  trusty  sun 
From  his  ecliptic  line,  he  shall  obey 
Your  beck,  and  wander  from  his  sphere,  ere  I 
From  my  resolves. 
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Baron's  Mirza. 


14.   If  your  resolutions  be  like  mine. 

We  will  yet  give  our  sorrows  a  brave  end. 
Justice  is  for  us,  so  may  fortune  be  : 
I'm  a  bright  proof  of  her  inconstancy. 
But  if  no  god  will  lend  us  any  aid. 
Let  us  be  gods,  and  fortune  to  ourselves. 


Crown's  Darius, 


15.   Men  make  resolves,  and  pass  into  decrees 

The  motions  of  the  mind !  with  how  much  ease, 
In  such  resolves,  d'oth  passion  make  a  flaw. 
And  bring  to  nothing,  what  was  rais'd  to  law. 


Churchill. 


RESURRECTION. 

And  see! 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  morn !  the  second  birth 
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Of  heaven  and  earth!  awakening  nature  hears 
The  new  creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
Ye  vainly  wise  !  ye  blind  presumptuous  !  now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  power 
And  wisdom  oft  arraign'd:  see  now  the  cause. 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd, 
And  dy'd  neglected  :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 
In  starving  solitude  ;  while  luxury. 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thoughts 
To  form  unreal  wants. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 


RETIREMENT.     See  also  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 
How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns  : 
Here  I  can  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age  :  but  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 
Court  honours,  and  your  shadows  of  true  joy. 
That  shine  like  stars,  but  till  a  greater  light 
Drown  your  weak  lustre;  I  abjure  your  sight ; 
Vol.  IV.— D  2 
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Ev'n  from  my  meditations,  and  my  thoughts 
I  banish  your  enticing  vanities; 
And  closely  kept  within  my  study  walls, 
As  from  a  cave  of  rest,  henceforth  I'll  see 
And  smile,  but  never  taste  your  misery. 

Goffers  Raging  Turk. 

5.  Thy  father's  poverty  has  made  thee  happy; 
For,  though  'tis  true,  this  solitary  life 

Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty,  0  my  child  ! 
Yet  'tis  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  court-aspersions. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  Laws  of  Candy. 

6.  Was  man  e'er  bless'd  with  that  excess  of  joy 
Equal  to  ours,  to  us  that  feel  no  want 

Of  high  court  favours,  life's  licentiousness. 

Richards'' s  Messalina. 

7.  I'd  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 
Unmark'd  i'  th'  shaded  vale. 
Than  on  the  hill  those  terrors  know 
Are  breath'd  forth  by  an  angry  gale : 

There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 

Habbington's  Castara. 
S.    0  happiness  of  sweet  retir'd  content ! 
To  be  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

Denham. 
9.   How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man : 

Take  noisy  vexing  greatness  they  that  please. 
Give  me  obscure,  and  safe,  and  silent  ease. 

Crown's  Thestes. 
10.   And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 


Milton's  nPenseroso. 


Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  so  sweet  retired  solitude  ; 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 
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She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  go  her  wings, 

That  in'the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

Milton's  Comus. 
Dear  solitary  groves,  where  peace  does  dwell ! 
Sweet  harbours  of  pure  love  and  innocence  ! 
How  willingly  could  I  for  ever  stay 
Beneath  the  shade  of  your  embracing  greens, 
List'ning  to  the  harmony  of  warbling  birds, 
Tun'd  with  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  streams; 
Upon  whose  bank,  in  various  livery, 
The  fragrant  offspring  of  the  early  year, 
Their  heads,  like  graceful  swans,  bent  proudly  down. 
See  their  own  beauties  in  the  crystal  flood. 

Rochester's  Valentinian. 
Safety  dwells 
Remote  from  multitude  ;  the  world's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around! 
We  must  or  imitate,  or  disapprove  ; 
Must  list  as  their  accomplices,  or  foes ; 
That  stains  our  innocence  ;  this  wounds  our  peace. 
From  nature's  birth,  hence,  wisdom  has  been  smit 
With  sweet  recess,  and  languisht  for  the  shade. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
What  are  the  falling  rills,  the  pendant  shades, 
The  morning  bowers,  the  evening  colonnades, 
But  soft  recesses  for  the  weary  mind 
To  sigh  unheard  into  the  passing  wind  ! 
So  the  struck  deer,  in  sonre  sequester'd  part. 
Lies  down  to  die  (the  arrow  in  his  heart :) 
There  hid  in  shades,  and  wasting  day  by  day. 
Inly  he  bleeds  and  pants  his  soul  away. 


Pope. 


15.   His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other; 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  ; 
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With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd, 

And  there  a  summer-house  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope's  Moral  Essayi^. 

16.  No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife ; 

Men,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breathe  untroubled  life. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear ; 
Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease, 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ; 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  storms  of  fate, 
High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state. 

Thomson. 

17.  The  best  of  men  have  ever  lov'd  repose  : 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray, 

Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away: 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumcean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 

18.  What,  what  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind, 

A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 

Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 

Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform. 

And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm  ? 

But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 

And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 

A  quicker  sense  of  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 

Across  th'  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  still  more  gay. 

Tliomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 

19.  Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lull'd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing,  in  the  dream, 
Confus'd,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 
Ten  thousand  wand'ring  images  of  things, 
Soothe  every  gust  of  passion  into  peace; 
All  but  the  swellings  of  the  soften'd  heart, 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

20.  Now  from  the  town. 

Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
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Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling  drops 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweet  brier  hedges,  I  pursue  my  walk. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

21.  Welcome,  ye  shades  !  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 
Ye  lofty  pines  !  Ye  venerable  oaks  ! 

Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep  ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

22.  0,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 

The  happiest  he !  who,  far  from  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retir'd. 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life. 

Thomson's  Seasons, 

23.  Then  is  the  time, 

For  those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  nature  charm, 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things  ; 
To  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  feet ; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace  ; 
And  wooe  lone  quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

24.  The  fall  of  kings, 

The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states. 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escap'd 
In  still  retreats,  and  flow'ry  solitudes, 
To  nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  to  day,  thro'  the  revolving  year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape  ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  more. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

25.  What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  howl  in  vain. 
And  clasp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  heart ! 
Or  lull'd  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest! 


Hammond. 


Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide, 
Not  puffing  puH'd  against  the  tide. 
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He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcern'd  life's  wager  row'd. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play, 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray. 

Green's  Spleen. 

27.  Oh!  blest  of  heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  syren  !  nor  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever  blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 

Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 

To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul ! 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

28.  0  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine  : 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

29.  Could'st  thou  resign  the  park  and  play,  content, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent : 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat ; 

And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land. 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand  ; 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  thy  drooping  flow'rs. 
Direct  thy  rivulets  and  twine  thy  bow'rs  ; 
And,  while  Ihy  beds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  : 
There  ev'ry  bush  with  nature's  music  rings. 
There  ev'ry  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings  ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thy  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

Dr  Johnson's  London. 

30.  The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds. 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds. 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 

The  world  can  boast,  and  her  chief  favourites  share. 

Cowper''s  Retirement. 
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31.  The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade. 
Where  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 

Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester'd  spot, 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er. 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before. 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 
Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 
And  having  liv'd  a  trifler,  die  a  man.  .' 

Coicper's  Retirement. 

32.  Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid. 

Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade. 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate. 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Cowper's  Retirement. 

33.  The  love  of  nature  and  the  scenes  she  draws 

Are  nature's  dictates.     Strange  !  there  should  be  found 
Who  self  imprison'd  in  their  proud  saloons. 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom. 

Coivper's  Task. 

34.  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  to  shade. 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  and  successful  war 

Might  never  reach  me  more  !     My  ear  is  pain'd, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fill'd. 

Cowper's  Task. 

35.  How  various  his  employment,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen. 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 

And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad. 

Cowper's  Task. 

36.  But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandon'd,  and,  which  still  I  nwre  regret, 
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Infected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 

Coivper's  Task. 

37.  Ev'n  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 

A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  much  consoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  night  shade  or  Valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  cultivates. 

Cou'per's  Task. 

38.  'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world.     To  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uuinjur'd  ear. 

Cowper's  Task. 

39.  Happiest  of  men!  if  the  same  soil  invites 
A  chosen  few,  companions  of  his  youth. 
Once  fellow  rakes,  perhaps,  now  rural  friends; 
With  whom  in  easy  commerce  to  pursue 
Nature's  free  charms,  and  vie  for  sylvan  fame ; 
A  fair  ambition,  void  of  strife  or  guile, 

Or  jealousy,  or  pain  to  be  outdone. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

40.  Ye  who  amid  the  feverish  world  would  wear 
A  body  free  of  pain,  of  cares  a  mind  ; 

Fly  the  rank  city,  shun  the  turbid  air ; 
Breathe  not  the  chaos  of  eternal  smoke 
And  volatile  corruption,  from  the  dead. 
The  dying,  sick'ning,  and  the  living  world 
Exhal'd,  to  sully  heaven's  transparent.dome 
With  dim  mortality. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

41.  Halfway  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  by  stealth  he  caught. 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 
That  soothed,  not  stirred. 

Rogers's  Italy. 

42.  Oh,  Psyche,  happy  in  thine  ignorance! 

Couldst  thou  but  shun  this  heart  tormenting  bane  ; 
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Be  but  content,  nof  daringly  advance 

To  meet  the  bitter  hour  of  threatened  pain  ; 

Pure  spotless  dove  !  seek  thy  safe  nest  again  ; 

Let  true  affection  shun  the  public  eye, 

And  quit  the  busy  circle  of  the  vain. 

For  there  the  treacherous  snares  concealed  lie  : 

Oh  timely  warned  escape!  to  safe  retirement  fly! 

Mrs  Tighe^s  Psyche. 

43.  How  much  they  err,  who,  to  their  interest  blind, 
Slight  the  calm  peace  which  from  retirement  flows  ! 
And  while  they  think  their  fleeting  joys  to  bind. 
Banish  the  tranquil  bliss  which  heaven  for  man  designed! 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

44.  So  thy  fair  hand,  enamour'd  fancy  !  gleans 
The  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thoughts 
Some  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote, 
Where  love  and  lore  may  calm  alternate  hours. 
With  peace  embosom'd  in  Idalian  bowers  ! 
Remote  from  busy  life's  bewilder'd  way, 

O'er  all  his  heart  shall  taste  and  beauty  sway. 

CampbelVs  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

45.  There  shall  be  love,  when  genial  morn  appears. 
Like  pensive  beauty  smiling  in  her  tears. 

To  watch  the  brightening  roses  of  the  sky, 
And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye  ! 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

46.  To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind  ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

In  the  hot  throng  where  we  become  the  spoil 

Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 

We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 

In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong, 

'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are  strong. 

Is  it  not  better  then  to  be  alone, 

And  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 

Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  musing  lake, 

Vol.  IV.— E 
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Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 

A  fair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  ; — 

Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 

Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  bear  ? 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 


REVENGE. 

Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

I  find  thee  apt ; 
And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this  ? 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

How  stand  I  then. 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood, 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
That  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 
To  hide  the  slain  ?  O,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  ! 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

Am  I  then  reveng'd 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ? 
Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent ; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  ; 
At  gaming,  swearing  ;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't : 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  ; 
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And  that  his  soul  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

5.  To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 

I  dare  damnation  :  to  this  point  I  stand — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes  :  only  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

6.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 


7.   O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


My  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love. 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart's  blood 
"Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

Shaks.  Richard  U. 
This  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  would  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  HI. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death, 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
From  those  that  wish  the  downfal  of  our  house  ! 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  thither, 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III 
It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
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13.  As  he  does  conceive 

He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Piofess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale, 

14.  And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  the  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  Havoclc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

15.  I'll  have  my  bond  ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  : 
I'll  have  my  bond:  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 

S  haks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

16.  Honour  hath  her  degrees  :  there  is  excess 
In  all  revenge,  that  may  be  done  with  less. 

Lord  Brooke's  Alaham. 

17.  The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life, 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury  ; 

For  who  forgives  without  a  further  strife. 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie  : 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest,  truly  said. 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Carew's  Mariain. 
IS.   But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind  : 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save. 
And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  his  mind  ? 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be. 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  far  than  he. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Carew's  Mariam. 

19.  The  best  revenge  is  to  reform  our  crimes  ; 

Then  time  crowns  sorrows,  sorrows  sweeten  times. 

Middleton  and  Rowley's  Spanish  Gipsey. 

20.  In  this 

You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge  : 
Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  loss  ;  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory. 
When  rebels  unto  reason,  passions  fought  it. 
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Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  offer'd,  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base,  and  abject  spirits  ;  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion. 

Jilassinger's  City  Madam. 

21.  How  just  soever 
Our  reasons  are  to  remedy  our  wrongs. 

We're  yet  to  leave  them  to  their  will  and  pow'r. 
That  to  that  purpose  have  authority. 

Massinger  and  Field's  Fatal  Dowry. 

22.  Rise  from  thy  scorching  den,  thou  soul  of  mischief! 
My  blood  boils  hotter  than  the  poison'd  flesh 

Of  Hercules  cloth'd  in  the  Centaur's  shirt  : 
Swell  me,  revenge!   till  I  become  a  hill 
High  as  Olympus'  cloud-dividing  top  ; 
That  I  might  fall,  and  crush  them  into  air. 

Rawlins's  Rebellion. 

23.  Revenge,  impatient  Hubert  proudly  sought. 
Revenge,  which  ev'n  when  just,  the  wise  deride  ; 
For  on  past  wrongs  we  spend  our  time  and  thought. 
Which  scarce  against  the  future  can  provide. 

Sir  W.  Davenant's  Gondibert. 

24.  Revenge,  weak  women's  valour,  and  in  men. 
The  ruffian's  cowardice,  keep  from  thy  breast : 
The  factious  palace  is  the  serpent's  den. 
Whom  cowards  there,  with  secret  slaughter  feast. 

Sir  W.  Davenant's  Gondibert. 

25.  'Twill  be  a  brave  revenge. 
To  raise  my  mind  to  a  constancy  so  high. 

That  may  look  down  upon  his  threats ;  my  patience 
Shall  mock  his  fury :   Nor  shall  he  be  so  happy 
To  make  me  miserable  :  And  my  sufferings  shall 
Erect  a  prouder  trophy  to  my  name. 
Then  all  my  prosp'rous  actions. 

Denham's  Sophy. 

26.  Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  hies. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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27.  Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils. 

Miltoii's  Paradise  Lost. 

28.  Revenge,  th'  attribute  of  gods  !  they  stamp'd  it 
With  their  great  image  on  our  natures. 

Otivay's  Venice  Preserved. 

29.  Destruction  !  swift  destruction 

Fall  on  my  coward  head,  and  make  my  name 
The  common  scorn  of  fools,  if  I  forgive  him. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 

30.  It  wounds,  indeed. 
To  bear  aflfronts  too  great  to  be  forgiven, 
And  not  have  power  to  punish. 

Dry  den's  Spanish  Friar. 

31.  Give  me  my  love,  my  honour,  give  'em  back ! 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

32.  My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  injur'd  honour, 
Impatient  of  the  wrong,  calls  for  revenge. 

Rowc's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

33.  Vengeance  is  still  alive ;  from  her  dark  covert 
With  all  her  snakes  erect  upon  her  breast. 

She  stalks  in  view,  and  fires  me  with  her  charms. 

Young's  Revenge. 
31.   How  stands  the  great  account  'twixt  me  and  vengeance  ? 
Tho'  much  is  paid,  yet  still  it  owes  me  much  ; 
And  I  will  not  abate  a  single  groan. 

Young's  Revenge. 

35.  What !  do  they  think  me  such  a  milky  boy. 
To  pay  my  vengeance  with  a  few  soft  words ! 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 

36.  How  rash,  how  inconsiderate  is  rage  ! 
How  wretched,  oh  !  how  fatal  is  our  error, 
When  to  revenge  precipitate  we  run! 
Revenge,  that  still  with  double  force  recoils 
Back  on  itself,  and  is  its  own  revenge. 
While  to  the  short-liv'd,  momentary  joy. 
Succeeds  a  train  of  woes,  an  age  of  torments. 

Frowde's  Philotas. 

37.  Patience  !  my  soul  disdains  its  stoic  maxira, 
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The  coward's  virtue,  and  the  knave's  disguise  : 
O  vengeance,  take  me  all,  I'm  wholly  thine  I 

Beckingham's  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

38.  Come  then,  revenge,  and  with  thee  bring  along 
Thy  barbarous  racks,  thy  scorpions,  daggers,  whips. 
The  torch  of  discord,  that  'twixt  dearest  friends, 
'Twixt  sisters,  brothers,  and  parents  and  their  children, 
Kindles  eternal  hate  ;  at  the  dire  blast 

My  nature  shall  be  chang'd,  and. my  hot  blood 
Turn  into  gall. 

Barford's  Virgin  Queen. 

39.  Revenge  impatient  rose. 

He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down. 
And,  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sound  so  full  of  woe. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat. 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  pity  at  his  side. 
Her  soul  subduing  voice  applied ; 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien, 

"While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his  head, 

Collins' s  Passions. 

40.  I  would  consort  with  mine  eternal  enemy. 
To  be  revenged  on  him. 


41.   Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs  ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 
My  blood  is  Hquid  flame. 


Maturin's  Bertram. 


Scott's  Marmion. 


42.  Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 
Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 

And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain,  ' 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

43.  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego. 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive. 

Then  brand  me  as  a  slave  and  live. 

Scott's  Rokehy. 
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44.  One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  remains, 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins — 
Vengeance  !  dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  cast 
O'er  him  and  all  he  lov'd  that  ruinous  blast. 

For  this  he  still  lives  on,  careless  of  all 
The  wreaths  that  glory  on  his  path  lets  fall; 
For  this  alone  exists — like  lightening  fire 
To  speed  one  bolt  of  vengeance,  and  expire  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

45.  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause — 
Forget  it  not : — when  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams  ;  and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summer  day  of  festival. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

46.  Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake  : 
The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow  ; 
The  last  expires — but  leaves  no  living  foe  ; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  ofTender's  form  it  clings^ 
And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings  ! 

Byron's  Corsair. 


RICHES.     See  also  GOLD  and  WEALTH. 

1.  Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare,  more  apt 

To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

2.  Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 

A  splendid  shilling. 

Philips's  Splendid  Shilling. 

3.  Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 
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4.  High-built  abundance,  heap  on  heap  !  for  what  ? 
To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more  ; 
Then,  make  a  richer  scramble  for  the  throng. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

5.  Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know  ; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy: 
At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endless  toys. 

And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust. 

As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd. 

They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see ; 

Thus  men,  in  shining  riches,  see  the  face 

Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  as  a  shade; 

But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep,  and  peep  again, 

And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

Foung's  JVight  Thoughts. 
b".   Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn'd  ; 

Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave, 

Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

But  for  one  end,  one  much  neglected  use. 

Are  riches  worth  your  care  ;  (for  nature's  wants 

Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied;) 

This  noble  end  is,  to  produce  the  soul ; 

To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light ; 

To  make  humanity  the  minister 

Of  bounteous  Providence  ;  and  teach  the  breast 

The  generous  luxury  the  gods  enjoy. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
7.   Vers'd  in  the  woes  and  vanities  of  life. 

He  pitied  man  :  and  much  he  pitied  those 

Whom  falsely-smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 

To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
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And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 

Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
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A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  iiuman  life,  to  endless  sleep  ! 


Dyer's  Granger  Hill. 


2.  Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore  ; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  born. 

Since  first  they  roll'd  upon  the  Tweed, 

Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle  horn. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know  ; 

And  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 

Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  years. 

ScotVs  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

3.  And  as  I  view'd  the  hurrying  pace 
With  which  he  ran  his  turbid  race. 
Rushing,  alike  untii'd  and  wild. 

Through  shades  that  frown'd  and  flow'rs  that  smil'd. 
Flying  by  every  green  recess 
That  woo'd  him  to  its  calm  caress. 
Yet  sometimes  turning  with  the  wind. 
As  if  to  leave  one  look  behind  ! 

0  !   I  have  thought,  and  thinking  sigh'd — 
How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tide  ! 
May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him. 

Who  roams  along  thy  water's  brim ! 
Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woe. 
And  flowers  of  joy  my  path  may  go ! 
How  many  an  humble,  still  retreat 
May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet. 
While  still  pursuing,  still  unblest, 

1  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest ! 
But,  urgent  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  water  to  its  destin'd  falls, 

I  see  the  world's  bewildering  force 
Hurry  my  heart's  devoted  course 
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From  lapse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done. 
And  the  last  current  cease  to  run ! 


Moore. 


A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 

And  straggling  unto  ocean  as  it  might. 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray. 

And  gushed  from  cleft  to  crag  with  saltless  spray. 

Byron's  Island. 
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..   I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins  : 

We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 

Our  foot  upon  some  rev'rend  history  ; 

And  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court. 

Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 

Of  stormy  weather,  some  lie  interr'd  who 

Lov'd  the  church  so  well,  and  gave  so  largely  to  't, 

They  thought  it  should  have  canopy'd  their  bones 

Till  doomsday:  but  all  things  have  their  end; 

Churches  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to  men. 

Must  have  like  death  that  we  have. 

Webster's  Duchess  of  Mdlfy. 
I.   All  things  decay  with  time  ;  the  forest  sees 

The  growth  and  downfal  of  her  aged  trees : 

That  timber  tall,  which  threescore  lustres  stood 

The  proud  dictator  of  the  state-like  wood — 

I  mean  the  sov'reign  of  all  plants,  the  oak, 

Droops,  dies,  and  falls  without  the  cleaver's  stroke. 

Herrick. 
5.    How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof! 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable. 

Looking  tranquillity !    It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  to  my  aching  sight!   The  tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 

And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Confer  eve's  Mournin"  Bride. 
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4.  'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 
'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds ; 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  moss  and  weeds  ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  which  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 

Has  seen  the  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate! 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sun  beam  in  a  winter's  day, 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Dyer's  Granger  Hill. 

5.  And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstoopiug  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannyiug  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below  ; 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 

And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

6.  There  is  given 

Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 

A  spirit's  feeling;  and  where  he  hath  lent 

His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 

And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement ; 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

7.  Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes  !  how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine  : 

A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 
Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas  over. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands  ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown  ! 

Out  upon  time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  ! 

Out  upon  time  !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath,  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be  : 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see  ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  creatures  of  clay  ! 

Byr oil's  Siege  of  Corinth. 


RUMOUR. 

1.  Rumour  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises, jealousies,  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

2.  Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

3.  I  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth  : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride  ; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

4.  But  this  from  rumour's  tongue 

I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

5.  I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasy'd  ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams  ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 

Shaks.  King  John. 
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6.  By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

7.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

8.  And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 

And  he  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 

Whilst  he  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action, 

With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

9.  The  flying  rumours  gather'd  as  they  roU'd, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told, 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargement  too, 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew. 

Pope's  Temple  of  Fame. 
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How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day  ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers. 
That  yestermorn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze : 
The  faintest  sounds  attract  the  ear, — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  seems  thron'd  on  yon  unmovinghill. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellow  from  the  dale. 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heav'n-tun'd  song;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'ermounls  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 
With  dove-like  wings  peace  o'er  yon  village  broods  : 
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The  dizzlng  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Has  ceased,  all,  all,  around  is  quietness. 


Grahame, 


2.    But  chiefly,  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 

Hail,  sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day  : 

On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 

To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely,  the  ground 

Both  seat  and  board — screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold 

And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree; 

But  on  this  day,  embosom'd  in  his  home. 

He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 

With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 

Of  giving  thanks  to  God, — not  thanks  of  form, 

A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 

With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 

The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 

The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke. 

As  wandering  slowly  up  the  river's  bank. 

He  meditates  on  Him  whose  powers  he  marks 

In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 

And  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 

Around  the  roots  :  and  while  he  thus  surveys 

With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm. 

He  hopes,  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope,) 

That  heaven  may  be  one  sabbath  without  end. 


Grahame. 


SAFETY. 

1.  But  when  men  think  they  most  in  safety  stand ; 
Their  greatest  peril  often  is  at  hand. 

Diayton's  Baron's  Wars. 

2.  What  though  the  sea  be  calm  ?  trust  to  the  shore  ; 
Ships  have  been  drown'd, 'where  late  they  danc'd  before. 

Herrick. 

3.  Too  happy  were  men,  if  they  understood  : 
There  is  no  safety,  but  in  doing  good. 

Fountain's  Retvards  of  Virtue. 
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SAILOR. 

Hark  to  the  sailors'  shouts  !  the  rocks  rebound 
Thundering  in  echoes  to  the  joyful  sound. 
Long  have  they  voyaged  o'er  the  distant  seas  ; 
And  what  a  heart-delight  they  feel  at  last, 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  past. 
To  view  the  port  desir'd,  he  only  knovps 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  for  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  aweary  of  his  ocean  way,  , 

And  watch'd  all  anxious  every  wind  that  blows. 


Southey. 


Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 
Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck'thy  manly  form  ! 
Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shatter'd  bark  delay. 
Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

Campbell. 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry  ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides; 
Or  school-boy  midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home  ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  we  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave  ; 
Nor  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please — 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  madd'ning  play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  .•' 

Byron's  Corsair. 
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Him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms,  and  dreams  : 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 
At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engend'ring  pride. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Their  dread  commander;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tow'r,  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  an  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd  ;  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge  :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Th'  infernal  serpent;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host, 
A  spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
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His  wings,  like  thunder  clouds  above  some  coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved  ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost; 
Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face. 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment. 


SATIETY. 

1.  They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

2.  As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint ;  our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Men. 

3.  Who  riseth  from  a  feast. 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
"Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire, 
That  he  did  pave  them  first  ?  all  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado. 

5.  Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly  ; 

Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befel ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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With  pleasure  diugg'd  he  almost  long'd  for  woe, 

And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades  below. 

Byron's  Childe  Haro  Id. 
But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise  : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim !  life  abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

Byr oil's  Cliilde  Harold. 
For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 
Though  nameless  in  our  language: — we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife  ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe. 
No  tame  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  iutenseness  an  escape  from  thought: 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  rais'd  ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky  : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  such  extreme. 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 
Alas  !  he  told  not — but  he  did  awake 
To  curse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

Byron's  Lara 
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What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say — the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ■ 
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Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 

That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 

(Thinking  that  I  mean  him)  but  therein  suits 

His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 

There  then  ;  How,  what  then  ?  Let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him  :  if  it  do  him  right, 

Then  he  hath  wronged  himself:  if  he  be  free. 

Why  then,  my  taxing  hke  a  wild  goose  flies, 

Unclaim'd  of  any  man. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

2.  I'm  one  whose  whip  of  steel  can  with  a  lash 
Imprint  the  characters  of  shame  so  deep, 
Ev'n  in  the  brazen  forehead  of  proud  sin. 
That  not  eternity  shall  wear  it  out. 

Ra7idolph's  Muse^s  Looking  Glass. 

3.  I  have  untruss'd  the  proudest;  greatest  tyrants 
Have  quak'd  below  my  powerful  whip,  half  dead 
With  expectation  of  the  smarting  jerk, 

Whose  wound  no  salve  can  cure.     Each  blow  doth  leave 
A  lasting  sear,  that  with  a  poison  eats 
Into  the  marrow  of  their  fame,  and  lives; 
Th'  eternal  ulcer  to  their  memories. 

Randolph's  JWiise's  Looking  Glass. 

4.  So  dost  thou  aim  thy  darts,  which  ev'n  when 
They  kill  the  poisons,  do  but  wake  the  men. 
Thy  thunders  thus  but  purge  ;  and  we  endure 
Thy  lancings  better  than  another's  cure  : 

And  justly  too;  for  th'  age  grows  more  unsound 
From  the  fool's  balsam,  than  the  wise  man's  wound. 

Cartwright. 

5.  Wise  legislators  never  y^t  could  draw 

A  fox  within  the  reach  of  common  law  : 
For  posture,  dress,  grimace,  and  afifectation. 
Though  foes  to  sense,  are  harmless  to  the  nation, 
Our  last  redress  is  dint  of  verse  to  try, 
And  satire  is  our  court  of  chancery. 


6.   The  labouring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  is  gone, 
Forgets  his  golden  work,  and  turns  a  drone ; 
Such  is  a  satire,  when  you  take  away 
That  rage  in  which  his  noble  vigour  lay. 


Dry Jen. 


Dry  den. 
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7.    Will  the  learned  and  the  judicious  know, 

That  satire  scorns  to  stoop  so  meanly  low. 

As  any  one  abstracted  fop  to  show. 

For,  as  when  painters  form  a  matchless  face, 

They  from  each  fair  one  catch  some  different  grace; 

And  shining  features  in  one  portrait  blend, 

To  which  no  single  beauty  must  pretend  : 

So  poets  oft  do  in  one  piece  expose 

Whole  belles  assemblees  of  coquettes  and  beaux. 

Congreve.    Epilogue  to  the  Way  of  the  World. 
S.   You  must  not  think  that  a  satyric  style 

Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words  ; 

The  better  sort  abhor  scurrility. 


Roscommon. 


9.    Instructive  satire  !  true  to  virtue's  cause ! 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  public  laws! 
When  flatter'd  crimes  of  a  licentious  age 
Reproach  our  silence,  and  demand  our  rage  ; 
When  purchas'd  follies,  from  each  distant  land. 
Like  arts,  improve  in  Britain's  skilful  hand  ; 
When  the  law  shows  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite. 
And  South  Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light; 
^Vhen  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  quit, 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit ; 
When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent. 
And  fly  from  bailiffs  into  parliament ; 
To  chase  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  increase, 
Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease  ? 

10.  If  satire  charms,  strike  faults,  but  spare  the  man  ; 
'Tis  dull  to  be  as  witty  as  you  can. 

Satire  recoils  whenever  charg'd  too  high  ; 
Round  your  own  fame  the  fatal  splinters  fly. 
As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart, 
Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart. 

11.  Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I  am  too  discreet 
To  run  a-muck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 


Young. 


Yoxinf. 


Pope. 
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12.  Curs'd  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 

Or  from  the  soft  ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear. 

13.  When  satire  flies  abroad  on  falsehood's  wing, 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting ; 
But  when  to  truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives. 


Though  folly,  rob'd  in  purple,  shines. 
Though  vice  exhausts  Peruvian  mines. 
Yet  shall  they  tremble  and  turn  pale 
When  satire  wields  her  mighty  flail. 

The  man  whose  hardy  spirit  shall  engage 
To  lash  the  vices  of  a  guilty  age. 
At  his  first  setting  forward  ought  to  know. 
That  every  rogue  he  meets  must  be  his  foe  ; 
That  the  rude  breath  of  satire  will  provoke 
Many  who  feel,  and  more  who  fear  the  stroke. 

Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame, 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blame ! 
He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
His  own  oflTences,  and  strips  others  bare  ; 
Affects  indeed  a  most  humane  concern. 
That  man,  if  gently  tutor'd,  will  not  learn. 
That  mulish  folly,  not  to  be  reclaim'd 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  asham'd ; 
But  (I  might  instance  in  St  Patrick's  dean) 
Too  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 
Most  sat'rists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge  ; 
Their  mildest  physic  is  a  farrier's  purge  ; 
Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirr'd, 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse. 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse. 
The  wild  assassins  start  into  the  street, 
Prepar'd  to  poniard  whomsoe'er  they  meet. 
No  skill  in  swordraanship  however  just, 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust; 
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And  even  virtue,  so  unfaiily  match'd, 
Although  immortal,  may  be  prick'd  or  scratch'd. 


Coivper. 


17.    Prepare  for  rhyme— I'll  publish  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
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1.  Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess. 
Tutoress  of  arts  and  sciences  ; 

That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature, 
And  puts  nevy  life  into  dull  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  honours  of  the  gown. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

2.  Whoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prize. 
Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes: 

Each  girl,  when  pleas'd  with  what  is  taught. 

Will  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought. 

When  Miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 

A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get ; 

A  blockhead  with  melodious  voice. 

In  boarding  schools  may  have  his  choice  ; 

And  oft  the  dancing  master's  art 

Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart. 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight. 

The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by  't. 

Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
3.   In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 

Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name  ; 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame. 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 

Aw'd  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame  ; 

And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  shent. 

Shenstone's  School  Mistress. 
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4.  The  noises  intermix'd,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  httle  tenement  betray  ; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguis'd  in  loolcs  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around . 

Shenstone's  School  Mistress. 

5.  Yetnurs'd  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear ! 
Ev'n  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 

As  Milton,  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die  ! 

Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low. 

Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  so  high, 

Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

Shenstone's  School  Mistress. 

6.  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too. 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran,  that  he  could  gauge. 

Golds7yiith's  Deserted  Village. 

7.  Oh  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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SCOLD. 

Oh  !  rid  me  of  this  torture  quickly  there, 
My  madam  with  the  everlasting  voice  ; 
The  bells  in  time  of  pestilence  ne'er  made 
Like  noise,  as  were  in  that  perpetual  motion  ! 

All  my  house 
But  now  steam'd  like  a  bath  with  her  thick  breath; 
A  lawyer  could  not  have  been  heard,  nor  scarce 
Another  woman  ;  such  a  hail  of  words 
She  has  let  fall. 

Jonson's  Sile^tt  Woman. 
Then  must'ring  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandish'd  parlies,  feminine  assaults. 
Tongue  batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd,  and  weary'd  out, 
At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 
I  yielded,  and  unlock'd  her  all  my  heart. 

Milton's  Samson  Agonistes. 


SCORN. 


Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fiU'd  with  scorn. 
Know  ye  not  me  ?  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng;  or  if  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  T)egin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
He  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Infamous  wretch ! 
So  much  below  my  scorn,  I  dare  not  kill  thee. 

Dryden's  Duke  of  Guise. 
Vol.  IV.— G 
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4.   And  what  a  thing,  ye  gods,  is  scorn  or  pity ! 
Heap  on  me,  heaven,  the  hate  of  all  mankind ; 
Load  me  with  malice,  envy,  detestation ; 
Let  me  be  horrid  to  all  apprehension, 
And  the  world  shun  me,  so  I  'scape  but  scorn. 


Lee. 


5.  Think  not  there  is  no  smile 

I  can  bestow  upon  thee.    There  is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare. 
And  yet  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  for  it. 

Joanna  Baillie's  De  Montford. 

6.  Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot; 

I  stood  and  stand  alone,  remember'd  or  forgot. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

7.  Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed: 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed. 
JByron's  Childe  Harold. 

8.  That  brow  in  furrowed  lines  had  fix'd  at  last. 
That  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passions  past ; 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance,  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look  ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 

The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung, 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound  : — 
All  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath, 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 

Byron's  Lara. 

9.  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer. 
That  rais'd  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled — and  mercy  sighed — farewell  ! 

Byron's  Corsair. 
10.    Derision  shall  strike  the  forlorn, 
A  mockery  that  never  shall  die ; 
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The  curses  of  hate  and  the  hisses  of  scorn 
Shall  burthen  the  winds  of  the  sky ; 
And  proud  o'er  thy  ruin,  for  ever  be  hurl'd. 
The  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  world. 


Byron. 


I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down  ;  for  he 

Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe  and  sue — 

And  watch  all  time— and  pry  into  all  place— 

And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 

A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 

The  mass  are  ;  I  disdained  to  mingle  with 

A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 

The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

,  Byron's  Manfred. 
Pardon  is  for  men. 
And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 
And  no  resentment;  things  like  him  must  sting, 
And  higher  beings  suffer :  'tis  the  charter 
Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 
May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger: 
'Twas  the  worm's  nature  ;  and  some  men  are  worms 
In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 


SCOTLAND. 

O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent, 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil, 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 

And  O  !  may  heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  lov'd  isle. 

Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Alght. 
0  Caledonia  !    stern  and  wild, 
Meet  muse  for  a  poetic  child  ; 
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Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand. 

ScoWs  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


SECRESY. 

'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 
And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue. 

Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 


Shaks.  Hamlet. 


Shaks.  Hamlet. 


Shaks.  Hamlet. 


4.  I  well  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know  ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

5.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

6.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er  speak  more 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?     Who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

8.  A  secret  in  his  mouth. 
Is  like  a  wild  bird  put  into  a  cage ; 
Whose  door  no  sooner  opens,  but  'tis  out. 

Jonson's  Case  is  altered. 
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When  two  know  it,  how  can  it  be  a  secret.' 
And  indeed  with  what  justice  can  you 
Expect  secresy  in  me,  that  cannot 
Be  private  to  yourself? 


Mar  Stan's  Fawn. 


10.  I'll  keep  this  secret  from  the  world, 
As  warily  as  those  that  deal  in  poison, 
Keep  poison  from  their  children. 

Webster's  Duchess  ofMalfy. 

11.  He  deserves  small  trust. 
Who  is  not  privy  counsellor  to  himself. 

John  Forde's  Broken  Heart. 

12.  I  am  ruin'd  in  her  confession  ; 

The  man  that  trusts  woman  with  a  privacy, 
And  hopes  for  silence,  he  may  as  well  expect  it 
At  the  fall  of  a  bridge. 

Marmion's  Antiquary. 

13.  I  cannot  keep 
A  secret  to  myself,  but  thy  prevailing 
Rhetoric  ravishes  and  leaves  my  breast 
Like  to  an  empty  casket,  that  once  was  blest 
With  keeping  of  a  jewel  I  durst  not  trust 
The  air  with,  'twas  so  precious. 

Eawlins''s  Rebellion. 

14.  All  friendly  trust  is  folly ;  ev'ry  man 

Hath  one,  to  whom  he  will  commit  as  much 

As  is  to  him  committed  :  Our  designs. 

When  once  they  creep  from  our  own  private  breasts, 

Do  in  a  moment  through  the  city  fly; 

Who  tells  his  secret,  sells  his  liberty. 

Freeman's  Imperiale. 

15.  Search  not  to  find  what  lies  too  deeply  hid  ; 
Nor  to  know  things,  whose  knowledge  is  forbid. 

Deiiham. 


SEDUCTION. 

Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 
Till  we  serve  you  :  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 

Vol.  IV.— G  2 
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You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  baseness. 

Shaks.  M's  Well. 

2.  Then  vreigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs; 

Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

3.  He  ended,  and  his  words  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

4.  Oh,  the  bewitching  tongues  of  faithless  men  ! 
'Tis  thus  the  false  hyena  makes  her  moan. 
To  draw  the  pitying  traveller  to  her  den. 
Your  sex  are  so,  such  false  dissemblers  all ; 

With  sighs  and  plaints  y'  entice  poor  women's  hearts. 
And  all  that  pity  you  are  made  your  prey. 

Oiway's  Orphan 

5.  My  mortal  injuries  have  turn'd  my  mind. 
And  I  could  hate  myself  for  being  kind. 
If  there  be  any  majesty  above. 

That  has  revenge  in  store  for  perjur'd  love ; 

Send,  heav'n,  the  swiftest  ruin  on  his  head. 

Strike  the  destroyer,  lay  the  victor  dead  ; 

Kill  the  triumpher,  and  avenge  my  wrong, 

In  height  of  pomp,  when  he  is  warm'd  and  young  : 

Bolted  with  thunder,  let  him  rush  along : 

And  when  in  the  last  pangs  of  life  he  lies. 

Grant  I  may  stand  to  dart  him  with  my  eyes  ; 

Nay,  after  death. 

Pursue  his  spotted  soul,  and  shoot  him  as  he  flies. 

Lee's  Alexander. 

6.  Ah  then  ye  fair! 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts  : 
Dare  not  the  infectious  sigh  ;  the  pleading  look, 
Down-cast,  and  low,  in  meek  submission  drest. 
But  full  of  guile.     Let  not  the  serpent  tongue, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
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Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will.     Nor  in  the  bower, 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  couch, 
While  evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round. 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  man. 

Tho7nson's  Seasons. 

7.  Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies  : 
She,  once  peihaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn  ; 

Now  lost  to  all ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 

And  piuch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  show'r. 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

8.  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray. 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 
The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  ev'ry  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die. 

Goldsmith . 

9.  Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 
A  wretch !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can  v/ith  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  !  dissembling  smooth! 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child, 

Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild  ? 

Burns' s  Cotter's  Saturday  JVight. 
10.  By  heaven !  I  would  rather  for  ever  forswear 
The  elysium  that  dwells  on  a  beautiful  breast. 
Than  alarm  for  a  moment  the  peace  that  is  there, 
Or  banish  the  dove  from  so  hallow'd  a  nest. 

Moore. 
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11.  Shall  beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No  :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 

Ne'er  droop  the  wing  on  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

12.  Accurs'd  be  he  whose  guileful  tongue 
Can  wrong  a  woman's  captive  heart — 
That  fount  from  which  has  sweetly  sprung 
The  joys  it  could  alone  impart — 

Can  turn  that  fount  to  grief  and  gall. 
And  poison  her  existence  all ! 
Accursed  be  he,  whose  lips  can  press 
A  woman's  lips  of  sinless  glow, 
Yet  leave  them,  'mid  her  happiness. 
To  pour  the  lonely  plaint  of  woe. 
That  from  the  midnight  shadows  drear, 
Is  wafted  to  no  human  ear! 
Accursed  be  he,  who  twines  his  arms 
Around  a  woman's  melting  form. 
Yet  leaves  her  praised  and  peerless  charms 
A  prey  to  sorrow's  canker-worm, 
Like  lovely  flowers  that  pass  away, 
Even  in  the  sunbright  month  of  May  ! 
Accursed  be  he — ay,  may  he  pass 
Along  the  turf  where  she  is  laid, 
Yel  'mid  the  rank  and  waving  grass 
A  couchant  serpent  shall  be  laid, 
That  will  a  sting  of  conscience  dart. 
To  wither  up  his  perjured  heart  I 


Byron's  Giaour. 


SELFISHNESS. 

That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  trickling  commodity- 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world; 
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The  world,  who  of  itself  is  poised  well, 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  heed  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent. 

Self-love  never  yet  could  look  on  truth. 
But  with  blear'd  beams ;  sleek  flattery  and  she 
Are  twin  born  sisters,  and  so  mix  their  eyes. 
As  if  you  sever  one,  the  other  dies. 


Shakspeare. 


Ben  Jonson. 


3.  And  though  all  cry  down  self,  none  means 
His  own  self  in  a  literal  sense. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

4.  Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame  or  pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  for  himself; 
The  learn'd  is  happy  nature  to  explore. 

The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more  ; 

The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given, 

The  poor  contents  hira  with  the  care  of  heaven. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing; 

The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king ; 

The  starving  chemist,  in  his  golden  views 

Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse. 

Pope. 

5.  The  selfish  heart  deserves  the  pain  it  feels, 
More  gen'rous  sorrow,  while  it  sinks,  exalts, 
And  conscious  virtue  mitigates  the  pang. 

Young's  Alght  Thoughts. 


SENSES. 

1.  This  powVs  sense,  which  from  abroad  doth  bring 
The  colour,  taste,  and  touch,  and  scent  and  sound. 
The  quantity  and  shape  of  every  thing 

Within  earth's  centre,  or  heav'n'g  circle  found. 

Sir  John  Davis. 

2.  And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless  ; 
But  only  five  the  senses'  organs  be  ; 
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And  in  those  five,  all  things  their  forms  express, 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Sir  John  Davis. 
3.   Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste — 'tis  sense  : 
Good  sense  vrhich  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 


Of  plain  sound  sense  life's  current  coin  is  made 
With  that  we  drive  the  most  substantial  trade. 


Pope. 
Young. 


SENSIBILITY. 

1.  Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 

The  fear  of  being  silent,  makes  us  mute. 

Cowper's  Conversation. 

2.  O  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse. 
Or  clergy  made  so  fine  ? 

A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse, 
May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Cowper. 

3.  The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell. 

Till  waked  and  kindled,  by  the  master's  spell; 
And  feeling  hearts — touch  them  but  lightly — pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  ! 

Rogers's  Human  Life. 

4.  Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art  ? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  ? 
Ah  no!  Where  bright  imagination  reigns. 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains  ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd, 
There,  keener  anguish  rankjes  in  the  mind  ; 
There,  feeling  is  diffus'd  through  every  part. 
Thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart; 

And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  would  keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep. 

Hannah  More. 

5.  Oh  !  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours. 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns  ; 
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And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns. 


Moore. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


SERVANTS.     SERVICE. 

'Tis  the  curse  of  service, 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
And  not  by  old  gradation ;  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first. 

I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  ; 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  foUow'd. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
As  in  virtuous  actions, 
The  undertaker  finds  a  full  reward, 
Although  conferr'd  upon  unthankful  men  : 
So,  any  service  done  to  so  much  sweetness, 
However  dangerous,  in  your  favour  finds 
A  wish'd  and  glorious  end. 

Mas  singer^  s  Duke  of  Milan. 
Though  I  love 
My  limbs  as  well  as  any  man,  if  you  had  now 
A  humour  to  kick  me  lame  into  an  office. 
Where  I  might  sit  instate  and  undo  others. 
Should  I  not  be  bound  to  kiss  the  foot  that  did  it  ? 
Though  it  seem  strange,  there  have  been  such  things  seen 
In  the  memory  of  man. 

Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan, 
I  am  not  of  that  harsh  and  morose  temper 
As  some  great  men  are  tax'd  with ;  who  imagine 
They  part  from  the  respect  due  to  their  honours, 
If  they  use  not  such  as  follow  them. 
Without  distinction  of  their  births,  like  slaves. 
I  am  not  so  condition'd  :  I  can  make 
A  fitting  diff'rence  between  my  foot-boy. 
And  a  gentleman,  by  want  compell'd  to  serve  me. 

Massinger's  JVew  Way  to  pay  old  Debts. 
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6.  Expect  not  more  from  servants  than  is  just ; 
Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust, 
Nor  them  with  cruelty  or  pride  invade  ; 
Since  God  and  nature  them  our  brothers  made. 

X>enham. 


SEXTON. 

See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed, 

The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle  ! 

Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 

A  gentle  tear;  with  mattock  in  his  hand, 

Digs  through  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance 

By  far  his  juniors!   scarce  a  scull's  cast  up 

But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 

Some  passage  of  his  life.     Thus,  hand  in  hand, 

The  sot  has  walk'd  with  death  twice  twenty  years  ; 

And  yet  ne'er  younker  on  the  green  laughs  louder. 

Or  clubs  a  smuttier  tale  ;  when  drunkards  meet, 

None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 

More  willing  to  his  cup.     Poor  wretch ;  he  minds  not 

That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 

Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thousands. 

Blair's  Grave. 


SHAME. 


Shame  sticks  ever  close  to  the  ribs  of  honour, 
Great  men  are  never  found  after  it : 
It  leaves  some  ache  or  other  in  their  names  still, 
Which  their  posterity  feel  at  ev'ry  weather. 


Middleton. 


For  often  vice  provok'd  to  shame. 
Borrows  the  colour  of  a  virtuous  deed. 
Thus  libertines  are  chaste,  and  misers  good, 
A  coward  valiant,  and  a  priest  sincere. 

Sewell's  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh^ 
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I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire, 
In  frozen  gulphs  of  cold  eternal  lie, 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracts  of  endless  void. 
But  cannot  live  in  shame. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 
That  holy  shame,  which  ne'er  forgets 
What  clear  renown  it  used  to  wear ; 
Whose  blush  remains  when  virtue  sets. 
To  show  her  sunshine  has  been  there. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  AngeJs. 
When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
When  justice  halts,  and  right  begins  to  fail. 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers. 
Afraid  of  shame — unknown  to  others'  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe. 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 


SHEPHERD. 

1.  His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies,  merry-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart, 
Unknowing  what  the  joy  mixt  anguish  means, 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

2.  And  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow. 
Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf. 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flock, 
Of  various  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  lambs. 
This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful  glee, 
Their  fiolics  play. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

3.  The  house  wife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gay  dress'd  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthron'd. 

Vol.  IV.— H 
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Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet  beaming,  on  her  shepherd  king  ; 
While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

4.  Frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gambol.     Rustic  mirth  goes  round  ; 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart. 
Easily  pleas'd  ;  the  long  loud  laugh,  sincere ; 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid, 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep  ; 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul;  and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

5.  The  homely  villager,  the  drudge  of  life, 
Who  eats  but  as  he  toils,  is  happier  far : 
No  self-division,  bosom  anarchy, 

Disturbs  his  hours  ;  thoughtless  he  labours  on, 
Nor  is  at  leisure  to  be  wretched. 

Havard's  Scanderbeg. 


SHIP. 


1.  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfum'd,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them  :  the  oars  were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

2.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd  : 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

3.  Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty  ;  and  his  brave  fleet 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phosbus  fanning, 
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Play  with  your  fancies;   and  in  them  behold, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd  :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge. 


Do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  Inconstant  billows  dancing : 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur. 


Shaks.  Henry  V 


5.  So  turns  the  faithful  needle  to  the  pole, 
Though  mountains  rise  between  and  oceans  roll. 

6.  The  obedient  steel  with  living  instinct  moves. 
And  veers  for  ever  to  the  pole  it  loves. 

7.  She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails, 
The  gallant  bark  ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  favouring  gales  ; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play. 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  rufSing  breeze. 


Shaks.  Henry  V. 


Barwin. 


Darwin. 


Southey. 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free ; 

So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnish'd  fold, 
That  shimmer'd  fair  and  free  ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast, 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 
As  she  were  dancing  home  ; 
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The  merry  seamen  laugh'd  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 
Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 

ScotVs  Marmion. 
11.  How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes! 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes  ; 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle  fire — the  wreck — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 


12.   That  trembling  vassal  of  the  pole, 

The  feeling  compass,  navigation's  soul. 


jron's  Corsair. 


Byron's  Island. 


SHIPWRECK. 

1.  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it:  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

2.  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 

(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea  ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves. 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVight. 

3.  On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  !) 

She  strikes  rebounding  ;  whence  the  shatter'd  oak, 

So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 

Admits  the  sea :  in  at  the  gaping  side 

The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 

Resistless,  overwhelming  ;  horrors  seize 

The  mariners  ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears, 

They  stare,  they  rave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they  pray 
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(Vain  effoits!)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 

Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam, 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Philips's  Splendid  Shilling. 
All,  all,  the  storm 
Devour'd  ;  and  now,  o'er  his  late  envy'd  fortune, 
The  dolphins  bound,  and  wat'ry  mountains  roar. 
Triumphant  in  his  ruin. 

Young's  Revenge, 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 
Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 
Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 
And  down  comes  her  mast  with  a  reeling  shock. 
And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine 
That  gladden'd  late  the  skies, 
And  her  pendant  that  kiss'd  the  fair  moonshine, 
Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 

Wilson. 
Oh  !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  death  ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturb'd 
The  sleepers'  long  drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
The  sailor  heard  the  humming-tree 
Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage  door, 
And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  enclos'd  a  blooming  boy. 
Who  listen'd  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
To  the  dangers  his  father  had  pass'd  ; 
And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 
As  she  look'd  on  the  father  of  her  child, 
Return'd  to  her  heart  at  last. 
— He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll, 
And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul, 

Wilson. 
Vol.  IV.— H  2 
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7.  Wave  high  your  torches  on  each  crag  and  cliff — 
Let  many  lights  blaze  on  our  battlements — 
Shout  to  them  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm, 

And  tell  them  there  is  hope — 
And  let  our  deep  ton'd  bell  its  loudest  peal 
Send  cheerly  o'er  the  deep — 
'Twill  be  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  souls 
In  their  extremity — all  things  are  possible  ; 
Fresh  hope  may  give  them  strength,  and  strength  deliverance. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

8.  It  is  too  late  ; 

For  many  a  fathom  doth  the  beetling  rock 
Rise  o'er  the  breaker's  surge  that  dashes  o'er  them; 
No  help  of  human  hand  can  reach  them  there — 
One  hour  will  hush  their  cries — and  by  the  morn 
Thou  wilt  behold  the  ruin — wreck  and  corse 
Float  on  the  weltering  wave. 

Jilaturin's  Bertram. 

9.  A  piteous,  fearful  sight — 
A  noble  vessel  labouring  with  the  storm. 
Hath  struck  upon  the  rocks  beneath  our  walls. 
And  by  the  quivering  gleams  of  livid  blue 
Her  deck  is  crowded  with  despairing  souls. 
And  in  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  storm 

We  heard  their  piercing  cries. 

Maturbi's  Bertram. 

10.  'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd,  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale. 
And  hopeless  eyes,  which  o'er  the  deep  alone 
Gazed  dim  and  desolate ;   twelve  days  had  fear 
Been  their  familiar ;  and  now  death  was  here. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

11.  A  wreck  complete  she  roU'd 
At  mercy  of  the  waves  :  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

12.  Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 
Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair : 
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Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 
And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and  howling,  tore  their  hair. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

13.  And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 
And  deem  that  it  was  sav'd,  perhaps  in  vain. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

14.  Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 
Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell, 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave. 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  clash 

Of  billows  ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

15.  The  ship  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head  ;  and,  all  distinction  gone. 
Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  saints — but  there  were  none 
To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the  bow  ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ;  and  there  was  one 
That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution, 
Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — in  his  confusion. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


SHOOTING. 

1.   See  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  ; 
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Short  is  his  joy ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 

Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 

Ah !  what  avails  his  glossy  varying  dyes. 

His  purpled  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes, 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ? 

Pope's  Windsor  Forest, 

2.  Thick  around 

Thunders  the  sport  of  those,  who  with  the  gun. 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot. 
Worse  than  the  season,  desolate  the  fields  ; 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feather'd  game. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

3.  Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportman's  joy, 
The  gun  fast  thundering,  and  the  winded  horns, 
Would  tempt  the  muse  to  sing  the  rural  game ; 
How  in  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel  struck 
Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose. 
Outstretched,  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
Fearful,  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey; 

As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe,  the  gun, 
Glanc'd  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions;  and  again, 
Immediate  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground  :  or  drives  them  wide  dispers'd, 
Wounded  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 

Thomson's  Seaso7is. 

4.  Full  of  th'  expected  sport  my  heart  beats  high, 
And  with  impatient  step  I  haste  to  reach 

The  stubbles,  where  the  scatter'd  ears  afford 

A  sweet  repast  to  the  yet  heedless  game. 

How  my  brave  dogs  o'er  the  broad  furrows  bound, 

Quart'ring  their  ground  exactly.     Ah  !  that  point 
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Answcvs  my  eager  hopes,  and  fills  my  breast 

With  joy  unspeakable.     How  close  they  He  ! 

Whilst  to  the  spot  with  steady  pace  I  tend. 

Now  from  the  ground  with  noisy  wing  they  burst, 

And  dart  away.     My  victim  singled  out, 

In  his  aerial  course  falls  short,  nor  skims 

Th'  adjoining  hedge  o'er  which  the  rest  unhurt 

Have  pass'd. 

Near  yonder  hedge-row  where  high  grass  and  ferns 
The  secret  hollow  shade,  my  pointers  stand. 
How  beautiful  they  look  !  with  outstretch'd  tails. 
With  heads  immovable  and  eyes  fast  fix'd, 
One  fore-leg  rais'd  and  bent,  the  other  firm, 
Advancing  forward,  presses  on  the  ground  ! 
Convolv'd  andflutt'ring  on  the  blood  stain'd  earth. 
The  partridge  lies: — thus  one  by  one  they  fall, 
Save  what  with  happier  fate  escape  untouch'd. 
And  o'er  the  open  fields  with  rapid  speed 
To  the  close  shelt'ring  covert  wing  their  way. 


Vincent. 


Ah,  r.ut-brown  partridges  !  ah  brilliant  pheasants  ! 
And  ah,  ye  poachers  ! — 'Tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


SILENCE. 

1.  Silence  is  only  commendable 

la  a  neat's  tongue  dried  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

4.  Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome  : 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
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I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Dream. 

5.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  : 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado  about  JVothing. 

6.  Still-born  silence,  thou  that  art 
Floodgate  of  the  deeper  heart ; 
Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ; 

Frost  o'  th'  mouth  and  thaw  o'  ih'  mind ; 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
That  makes  religion  mystery ; 
Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue — 
Leave  thy  desert  shades,  among 
Reverend  hermits'  hallow'd  cells, 
Where  retir'd'st  devotion  dwells  ; 
With  thy  enthusiasms  come  ; 
Seize  this  maid,  and  make  her  dumb. 

Richard  Flecknoe^s  Love's  Dominion^ 

7.  Silence  in  woman,  is  Uke  speech  In  man  ; 
Deny  't  who  can. 

Jonson's  Silent  Woman. 

8.  You  know  my  wishes  ever  yours  did  meet: 
If  I  be  silent,  'tis  no  more  but  fear 

That  I  should  say  too  little  when  I  speak. 

Lady  Carew's  Mariam. 

9.  'Tis,  alas, 

His  modest,  bashful  nature,  and  pure  innocence, 

That  makes  him  silent ;  think  you  that  bright  rose. 

That  buds  within  his  cheeks,  was  planted  there 

By  guilt  or  shame  ?  no,  he  has  always  been 

So  unacquainted  with  all  arts  of  sin. 

That  but  to  be  suspected,  strikes  him  dumb, 

With  wonder  and  amazement. 

Randolph's  Amyntas. 
10.  Lo  !  silence  himself  is  here  ; 

Methinks  I  see  the  midnight  god  appear. 
In  all  his  downy  pomp  array'd. 
Behold  the  rev'rend  shade  ; 
An  ancient  sigh  he  sits  upon, 
Whose  memory  of  sound  is  long  since  gone, 
And  purposely  annihilated  for  his  throne : 
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Beneath  two  soft  transparent  clouds  do  meet; 

In  which  he  seems  to  sink  his  softer  feet, 

A  melancholy  thought,  condens'd  to  air, 

Stol'n  from  a  lover  in  despair. 

Like  a  thin  mantle,  serves  to  wrap 

In  fluid  folds  his  visionary  shape, 

A  wreath  of  darkness  round  his  head  he  wears, 

Whose  curling  mists  supply  the  want  of  hairs. 

While  the  still  vapours,  which  from  poppies  rise. 

Bedew  his  hoary  face,  and  lull  his  eyes. 


Con^reve. 


Silence  !  coeval  with  eternity  ; 

Thou  wert,  ere  nature's  self  began  to  be; 

'Twas  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept  fast  in  thee. 

Pope. 
The  tongue  mov'd  gently  first,  and  speech  was  low, 
Till  wrangling  science  taught  it  noise  and  show. 
And  wicked  wit  arose,  thy  most  abusive  foe. 
But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain  ; 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  woods  he  turns  again, 
And  seeks  a  surer  state,  and  courts  thy  gentle  reign. 

Pope. 
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From  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that  flatt'ringimction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespa^,  but  my  madness  speaks  : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulc'rous  place; 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen  ;  confess  yourself  to  heav'n  ; 
Repent  what's  past,  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker. 

Shaks.  Hamlet, 
Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
He  that  for  love  of  goodness  hateth  ill. 
Is  more  crown-worthy  still, 
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Than  he,  which  for  sin's  penalty  forbears ; 
His  heart  sins,  tho'  he  fears. 

Jonsori's  Epigrams. 

4.  O  the  dangerous  siege 
Sin  lays  about  us  !     And  the  tyranny 
He  exercises  when  he  hath  expung'd, 
Like  to  the  horror  of  a  winter's  thunder, 
Mix'd  with  a  gushing  storm  ;  that  suffers  nothing 
To  stir  abroad  on  earth,  but  their  own  rages. 

Is  sin,  when  it  hath  gather'd  head  above  us  : 

No  roof,  no  shelter  can  secure  us  so, 

But  he  will  drown  our  cheeks  in  fear  or  woe. 

Chapman's  Bussey  D'Amhois. 

5.  'Tis  fearful  building  upon  any  sin  ; 

One  mischief  entered,  brings  another  in  : 
The  second  pulls  a  third,  the  third  draws  more, 
And  they  for  all  the  rest  set  ope  the  door : 
Till  custom  take  away  the  judging  sense. 
That  to  offend  we  think  it  no  offence. 

Smith's  Hector  of  Germany. 

6.  Our  sins,  like  to  our  shadows 

When  our  day  is  in  its  glory,  scarce  appear'd : 
Towards  our  evening  how  great  and  monstrous 
They  are ! 

Suckling's  Aglaura. 

7.  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd  ; 

For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night. 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand  ;  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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,   Men  should  be  what  they  seem : 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
I  cannot  hide  what  I  am  :  I  must  be 
Sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's 
Jests;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
No  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy, 
And  tend  on  no  man's  business;  laugh  when  I 
Am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado  about  JYothing. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder :  his  heart's  his  mouth  : 
What  his  breast  forges  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heav'n  from  earth. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Because  I  lie  here  at  thy  feet, 
The  humble  booty  of  thy  conqu'ring  eyes. 
And  lay  my  heart  all  open  in  thy  sight. 
And  tell  thee  I  am  thine,  and  tell  thee  right ; 
And  do  not  suit  my  looks,  nor  clothe  my  words 
In  other  colours  than  my  thoughts  do  wear. 
But  do  thee  right  in  all,  thou  scornest  me 
As  if  thou  didst  not  love  sincerity. 
Never  did  crystal  more  apparently 
Present  the  colour  it  contain'd  within, 
Than  have  these  eyes,  these  tears,  this  tongue  of  mine 
Bewray'd  my  heart,  and  told  how  much  I'm  thine. 

DanieVs  Arcadia. 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider 
Nature  without  apparel ;  without  disguising 
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Of  custom  01  compliment ;  I  give  thoughts 

Words,  and  words  truth,  and  truth  boldness.     She  whose 

Honest  freeness  makes  it  her  virtue  to 

Speak  what  she  thinks,  will  make  it  her  necessity 

To  think  what  is  good. 

Marston. 

7.  I  cannot  clothe  my  thoughts,  and  just  defence 
In  such  an  abject  phrase,  but  'twill  appear 
Equal,  if  not  above  my  low  condition. 

I  need  no  bombast  language,  stol'n  from  such, 
As  make  nobility  from  prodigious  terms 
The  hearers  understand  not;  I  bring  with  me 
No  wealth  to  boast  of;  neither  can  I  number 
Uncertain  fortune's  favours  with  my  merits : 
I  dare  not  force  atfection,  or  presume 
To  censure  her  discretion  that  looks  on  me 
As  a  weak  man,  and  not  her  fancy'd  idol. 

JUassinger's  Bondman. 

8.  Innocence,  below,  enjoys 
Security,  and  quiet  sleeps  ;  murder's  not  heard  of. 
Treachery  is  a  stranger  there  ;  they  enjoy 

Their  friends  and  loves,  without  ravishment ; 
They  are  all  equal,  ev'ry  one's  a  prince, 
And  rules  himself:  They  speak  not  with  their  eyes. 
Or  brows,  but  with  the  tongue,  and  that  too  dwells 
In  the  heart. 

Sicily  and  JVaples. 

9.  God  weighs  the  heart ;  whom  we  can  never  move 
By  outward  actions,  without  inward  love. 


Watkins. 


Sincerity's  my  chief  delight. 
The  darling  pleasure  of  the  mind  ; 
0  that  I  could  to  her  invite. 
All  the  whole  race  of  human  kind  ; 
Take  her,  mortals,  she's  worth  more 
Than  all  your  glory,  all  your  fame. 
Than  all  your  glittering  boasted  store. 
Than  all  the  things  that  you  can  name. 
She'll  with  her  bring  a  joy  divine. 
All  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fine. 


Lady  ChiuUeigh. 
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l1.    Her  words  are  trusty  heralds  to  her  mind. 

John  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice. 


SINGLE-LIFE. 

A  wife  !  0  fetters 
To  man's  bless'd  liberty  !  All  this  world's  a  prison, 
Heav'n  the  high  wall  about  it,  sin  the  gaoler; 
But  th'  iron  shackles,  weighing  down  our  heels, 
Are  only  women. 

Decker's  Wonder  of  the  Kingdom. 
O  fie  upon  this  single  life !  forego  it. 

Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy. 
Say  a  man  never  marry,  nor  have  children  ; 
What  takes  that  from  him  ?     Only  the  bare  name 
Of  being  a  father,  or  the  weak  delight 
To  see  the  little  wanton  ride  a  cock-horse 
Upon  a  painted  stick,  or  hear  him  chatter 
Like  a  taught  starling. 

Webster's  Duchess  ofMalfy. 
A  bachelor 
May  thrive  by  observation  on  a  little  ; 
A  single  life's  no  burthen  :  but  to  draw 
In  yokes  is  chargeable,  and  will  require  ^ 

A  double  maintenance. 

John  Ford's  Fancy's  Chaste  and  JVoble. 
Fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  : 
But  earlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVisht's  Dream. 


Br  Forsier. 
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SKULL. 

1.  O  empty  vault  of  former  glory  ! 
Where'er  thou  wert  in  time  of  old, 
Thy  surface  telU  thy  living  story, 
Though  now  so  hollow,  dead,  and  cold  ; 
For  in  thy  form  is  yet  descried 
The  traces  left  of  young  desire ; 
The  painter's  art,  the  statesman's  pride, 
The  muse's  song,  the  poet's  fire  ; 
But  these,  forsooth,  now  seem  to  be 
Mere  lumps  on  thy  periphery. 

2.  These  various  organs  show  the  place 
Where  friendship  lov'd,  where  passion  glow'd, 
Where  veneration  grew  in  grace. 
Where  justice  swayed,  where  man  was  proud- 
Whence  wit  its  slippery  sallies  threw 
On  vanity,  thereby  defeated ; 
Where  hope's  imaginary  view 
Of  things  to  come  (fond  fool)  is  seated; 
Where  circumspection  made  us  fear, 
'Mid  gleams  of  joy  some  danger  near. 

3.  Old  wall  of  man's  most  noble  part. 
While  now  I  trace  with  trembling  hand 
Thy  sentiments,  how  oft  I  start, 
Dismay'd  at  such  a  jarring  band  ! 
Man,  with  discordant  frenzy  fraught. 
Seems  either  madman,  fool,  or  knave; 
To  try  to  live  is  all  he  's  taught — 

To  'scape  her  foot  who  nought  doth  save 
In  life's  proud  race  ; — (unknown  our  goal) 
To  strive  against  a  kindred  soul. 

Dr  Forster. 

4.  And  canst  thou  teach  to  future  man 
The  way  his  evils  to  repair — 

Say,  O  memento, — of  the  span 
Of  mortal  life  ?  for  if  the  care 
Of  truth  to  science  be  not  given, 


Dr  Forster 
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(From  whom  no  treachery  can  sever,) 
There's  no  dependence  under  heaven 
That  error  may  not  reign  for  ever. 
May  future  heads  more  learning  cull 
From  thee  when  my  own  head's  a  skull. 

Dr  Forster, 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps ; 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell .' 
Whj'  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatfer'd  cell ! 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul: 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  doom  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul: 
Behold  through  each  lack  lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  and  never  brook'd  control ; 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

Byro7i's  Childe  Harold. 


SLANDER. 

1.   And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongues  empight 
Of  sundry  kinds  and  sundry  quality  ; 
Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night, 
And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawling  still  did  cry. 
And  some  of  bears,  that  groan'd  continually, 
And  some  of  tigers,  that  did  seem  to  gren. 
And  snarl  at  all  that  ever  passed  by  ; 
But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal  men, 
Which  spake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where  nor  when. 
And  them  amongst  were  mingled,  here  and  there. 
The  tongues  of  serpents  with  three-forked  stings, 
That  spat  out  poison  and  gore,  bloody  gere. 
At  all  who  came  within  his  ravenings. 
And  spake  licentious  words  and  hateful  things 
Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  high  ; 
Nor  Kesars  spared  he  a  whit  nor  kings. 
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But  either  blotted  them  with  infamy, 

Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  of  injury. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort, 
Foaming  with  poison  round  about  her  gills, 

In  which  her  cursed  tongue  full  sharp  and  short 

Appear'd  like  Asp  his  sting,  that  closely  kills, 

Or  cruelly  does  wound  whomso  she  wills. 

A  distaff  in  her  other  hand  she  had. 

Upon  the  which  she  little  spins,  but  spills ; 

And  faynes  to  weave  false  tales  and  leasing  bad. 

To  throw  amongst  the  good  which  others  had  disprad. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  A  foul  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sight, 
And  in  condition  to  be  loathed  no  less. 

For  she  was  stuff' d  with  rancour  and  despight 

Up  to  the  throat,  that  oft  with  bitterness 

It  forth  would  break  and  gush  in  great  excess. 

Pouring  out  streams  of  poison  and  of  gall 

'Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  do  profess, 

And  wickedly  backbite  ; — her  name  men  slander  call. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

4.  Slanderous  reproaches,  and  foul  infamies, 
Leasings,  backbitings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 
Bad  counsels,  praises,  and  false  flatteries  ; 

All  those  against  that  fort  did  bend  their  batteries. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

5.  No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light. 
As  doth  the  poisonous  sting  which  infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight : 

For  by  no  art  nor  any  leaches  might 

It  ever  can  recured  be  again  ; 

Nor  all  the  skill  which  that  immortal  spright 

Of  Podalyrius  did  in  it  retain. 

Can  remedy  such  hurts  ;  such  hurts  are  hellish  pain. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

6.  'Tis  slander; 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword ;  whose  tongue 
Out- venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
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All  corners  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons, — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

7.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

8.  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 
Shalt  not  escape  calumny. 

Shaks  Hamlet. 

9.  So  viperous  slander, — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name. 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

10.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  'scape  ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes  :  what  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue. 

Shaks.  Measure  for  Measure. 

11.  For  slander  lives  upon  succession  ; 

For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

12.  I  see,  the  jewel,  best  enamelled. 

Will  lose  his  beauty  ;  and  though  gold  'bides  still, 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold  :  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name. 
But  falsehood  and  corruption,  doth  it  shame. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

13.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 

With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent, — 
These  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

14.  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 

To  stain  my  cousin  with  :  one  doth  not  know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado  about  JYothing. 

15.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
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Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

16.  She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 

Look'd  black  upon  me  ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like  upon  the  very  heart. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

17.  Viftue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring  ; 
For  oft  before  their  blossoms  be  disclosed. 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Shakspenre. 

18.  What  we  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd  :  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 

For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still. 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIIL 

19.  If  I  am  traduc'd  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 

The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

Shaks.  Henry  VUI. 

20.  We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 

To  cope  malicious  censurers  ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd  ;  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing. 

Shaks.  Henry  VUI. 

21.  We  speak  no  treason,  man  ; — we  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  queen 
W"ell  struck  in  years  ;  fair,  and  not  jealous; — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cherry  lip, 

A  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
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And  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks  : 
How  say  you,  Sir?  can  you  deny  all  this. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
They  are  the  moths  and  scarabs  of  the  state, 
The  bane  of  empires,  and  the  dregs  of  courts, 
Who,  to  endear  themselves  to  an  employment. 
Care  not  whose  fame  they  blast,  whose  life  they  endanger; 
And,  under  a  disguised  and  cobweb  mask 
Of  love  unto  their  sovereign,  vomit  forth 
Their  own  prodigious  malice  ;  a  pretending 
To  be  the  props  and  columns  of  their  safety, 
The  guards  unto  his  person  and  his  peace. 
Disturb  it  most,  with  their  false,  lapwing  cries. 


There  is  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame. 
Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbour's  shame  ; 
On  eagle's  wings  immortal  scandals  fly  ; 
AVhile  virtuous  actions  are  but  born  and  die. 


Ben  Jonson. 


Harvey. 


24.  Where  may  a  maiden  live  securely  free. 
Keeping  her  honour  safe  ?     Not  with  the  living  ; 
They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 

And  make  them  truths  ;  they  draw  a  nourishment 
Out  of  defamings;  grow  upon  disgraces  ; 
And  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortified 
Strongly  above  the  battery  of  their  tongues  ; 
Oh  !  how  they  cast  to  sink  it  :  and  defeated, 
(Soul  sick  with  poison)  strike  the  monuments 
Where  noble  names  lie  sleeping,  till  they  sweat, 
And  the  cold  marble  melt. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster. 

25.  It  is  a  busy  talking  world. 

That  with  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind 
As  freely  on  the  palace,  as  the  cottage. 

Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 

26.  Those  who  murder  fame 
Kill  more  than  life  destroyers. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

27.  Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds ; 
Only  the  base  believe,  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Seller's  Injured  Innocence. 
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28.  Whence  proceeds  this  weight  we  lay 
On  what  detracting  people  say  ? 
Their  utmost  malice  cannot  make 
Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ache  ; 
Nor  spoil  your  shape,  distort  your  face, 
Or  put  one  feature  out  of  place. 

29.  Fond  of  those  hives  where  folly  reigns, 
And  cards  and  scandal  are  the  chains, 
Where  the  pert  virgin  slights  a  name. 
And  scorns  to  redden  into  shame. 


Sivift. 


Swift.^ 


30.  Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongues  alone,  ♦ 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own  ; 

Can  read  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  look, 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book ; 
Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown. 
And  wink  a  reputation  down  ; 
Or,  by  the  tossing  of  the  fan, 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man. 

Swift's  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

31.  Chloe,  of  every  coxcomb  jealous, 
Admires  how  girls  can  walk  with  fellows ; 
And,  full  of  indignation,  frets. 

That  women  should  be  such  coquets  : 

Iris,  for  scandal  most  notorious. 

Cries,  "  Lord  the  world  is  so  censorious  !" 

And  Rufa,  with  her  combs  of  lead. 

Whispers  that  Sappho's  hair  is  red  ; 

Aura,  whose  tongue  you  hear  a  mile  hence. 

Talks  half  a  day  in  praise  of  silence: 

And  Silvia,  full  of  inward  guilt, 

Calls  Amoret  an  errant  jilt. 

Swift's  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

32.  He  rams  his  quill  with  scandal  and  with  scoff; 
But  'tis  so  very  foul,  it  won't  go  off. 

Young's  Epistle  to  Pope. 

33.  In  various  talks  th'  instructive  hours  they  past. 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  skreen  ; 
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A  third  interpfets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

34.  The  whisper'd  tale. 

That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows. 
Fair-faced  deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct.     The  tongue  that  licks  the  dust. 
But  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting. 

Thomson's  Liberty, 

35.  Soft  buzzing  slander ;  silky  moths,  that  eat 
An  honest  name. 

Thomson's  Liberty. 

36.  Be  good  yourself,  nor  think  another's  shame 
Can  raise  your  merit,  or  adorn  your  fame. 

Prudes  rail  at ;  as  statesmen  in  disgrace 

At  ministers,  because  they  wish  their  place. 

Lord  Littleton's  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

37.  Talk  of  unusual  swell  of  waist 

In  Maid  of  Honour  loosely  lac'd. 
And  beauty  borrowing  Spanish  red. 
And  loving  pair  with  sep'rate  bed. 
And  jewels  pawn'd  for  loss  of  game. 
And  then  redeem'd  by  loss  of  fame  ; 
And  thus,  in  modish  manner,  we. 
In  aid  of  sugar,  sweeten  tea. 

Green's  Spleen. 

38.  The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man. 

Cowper's  Expostulation. 

39.  'Tis  false  !  'tis  basely  false ! 

What  wretch  could  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 
A  tale  so  damn'd  ?     It  chokes  my  breath. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Be  Montford. 

40.  When  I  am  cold,  when  my  pale  sheeted  corse 
Sleeps  the  dark  sleep  no  venomed  tongue  can  wake. 
List  not  to  evil  thoughts  of  her  whose  lips 

Have  then  no  voice  to  plead. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

41.  0  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  never  meant ; 
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And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 

May  soothe  or  wound  the  heart  that's  broken ! 

ScoWs  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

42.  He  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel, 
And  on  the  honour  of— Oh  God — my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 

Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  vilianous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene  ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish'd  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

43.  Does  not  the  law  of  heaven  say  blood  for  blood? 
And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  shed  it. 

Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows,  .  ' 

That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

44.  Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints. 

While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with  smiles. 

And  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles; 

A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming. 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  scheming  ; 

A  lip  of  lies,  a  face  formed  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 

A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Byron's  Sketch  from  Private  Life. 

45.  The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclin'd 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturn'd, 
Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two. 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

46.  The  circle  smil'd,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer'd; 
The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frovvn'd  ; 
Some  hop'd  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd  ; 
Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believ'd  one  half  of  what  they  heard  ; 
Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound; 
And  several  pitied,  with  sincere  regret. 

Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz  Plantagenet. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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47.  Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 
To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud  ; 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips  ; 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips;  * 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ill. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third— where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 

A  fourth's  so  pale,  she  fears  she's  going  to  faint, 

A  fifth's  look's  vulgar,  dowdyish  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane. 

And  lo!  an  eighth  appears — "  I'll  see  no  more  !" 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

Byr oil's  Beppo. 

48.  O  come  not  near,  'tis  slander's  den. 
Where  rankest  venom's  stored  ; 

O  come  not  near,  'tis  slander's  den, 
And  poison  strews  her  board. 
Black  envy  on  her  bosom  hangs. 
And  malice  is  her  slave ; 
She  feasts  upon  another's  pangs, 
Insatiate  as  the  grave. 

T.  Hagg. 
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You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 
Vol.  IV.— K 
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3.  Romans  now 

Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors  ; 
But  woe  the  while  !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mother's  spirits  ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Shaks.  Julius  CcBsar. 

4.  Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 

Shaks.  Timon. 

5.  Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ? 

Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  hell, 
Though  thither  doom'd  ? 

Jirilton's  Paradise  Lost. 

6.  At  first  I  thought  that  liberty  and  heaven 
To  heav'niy  soul  had  been  all  one  ;  but  now 

I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve  ; 
Minist'ring  spirits,  traia'd  up  in  feast  and  song. 

MiUoti's  Paradise  Lost. 

7.  We  and  our  fathers,  from  our  childhood  bred 
To  watch  the  cruel  victor's  eye,  to  dread 
The  arbitrary  lash,  to  bend,  to  grieve, 
(Out-cast  of  mortal  race  !)  can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  delightful,  soft,  or  gay  ? 

Alas !  when  \^e  have  toil'd  the  longsome  day. 
The  fullest  bliss  our  hearts  aspire  to  know 
Is  but  some  interval  from  active  woe, 
In  broken  rest  and  startling  sleep  to  mourn. 
Till  morn,  the  tyrant,  and  the  scourge,  return. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

8.  War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm,  and  fire, 
Intestine  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  tripple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 
God's  image  disinherited  of  day, 

Here,  plung'd  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was  made: 
There,  beings  deathless  as  their  haughty  lord, 
Are  hammer'd  to  the  galling  oar  for  life  ; 
And  plough  the  winter's  wave,  and  reap  despair. 

Young''s  J^ht  Thoughts. 

9.  Ill-fafed  race  !  the  softening  arts  of  peace; 
Whate'er  the  humanizing  muses  teach ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast ; 
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Progressive  truth,  the  patient  force  of  thought; 

Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powers 

Command  the  world  ;  the  light  that  leads  to  heaven  , 

Kind,  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws. 

And  all  protecting  freedom,  which  alone 

Sustain  the  name  and  dignity  of  man  : 

These  are  not  theirs. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

10.  Hark  !  heard  ye  not  that  piercing  cry, 
Which  shook  the  waves  and  rent  the  sky  ? 
E'en  now,  e'en  now  on  yonder  western  shores, 
Weeps  pale  despair,  and  writhing  anguish  roars ; 
E'en  now,  in  Afric's  groves,  with  hideous  yell, 
Fierce  slavery  stalks,  and  slips  the  dogs  of  hell ; 
From  vale  to  vale  the  gathering  cries  rebound. 
And  sable  nations  tremble  at  the  sound  ! 

Ye  bands  of  senators !  whose  suffrage  sways 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys  ; 
Who  right  the  injured,  and  reward  the  brave, 
Stretch  your  strong  arm,  for  ye  have  power  to  save  ! 
Throned  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  resort, 
Inexorable  Conscience  holds  his  court ; 
With  still  small  voice  the  plots  of  guilt  alarms. 
Bares  his  mask'd  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disarms ; 
But  wrapt  in  night,  with  terrors  all  his  own. 
He  speaks  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done. 
Hear  him,  ye  senates  !  hear  this  truth  sublime, 
'He  who  permits  oppression,  shares  the  crime  ! 

Dr  Darwin. 

11.  What  pale  distress  afflicts  those  wretched  isles  ! 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smiles. 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain, 
And  hears  his  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 

Falconer's  Shipwreck. 

12.  A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  slaves, 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 

13.  Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian  name. 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame .' 
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Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 

Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold 

To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold; 

So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 

Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed-side ; 

Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forc'd  the  door, 

He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 

Cowper's  Charity. 

14.  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own,  and  having  pow'r 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 

Cowper's  Task. 

15.  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  mc,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd. 

Cowper's  Task. 

16.  I  could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently  ;  and  chains  at  home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birth  right,  not  at  ail. 

Coiopefs  Task. 

17.  To  know 

How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Rogers's  Italy. 

18.  Alas!  no  glory  smiles 

For  Congo's  chief  on  yonder  Indian  isles  ; 
For  ever  fallen  !  no  son  of  nature  now. 
With  freedom  charter'd  on  his  manly  brow  ! 
Faint,  bleeding,  bound,  he  weeps  the  night  away, 
And  when  the  sea-wind  wafts  the  dewless  day, 
Starts  with  a  bursting  heart,  for  ever  more 
To  curse  the  sun  that  lights  their  guilty  shore. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

19.  Alone  upon  his  rocky  height, 

The  eagle  rear'd  his  unstain'd  crest. 
And  soaring  from  his  cloudy  nest, 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  his  daring  eye, 
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"      And  wing'd  at  will  the  azure  sky, 
For  he  alone  was  free. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

20.  Belie  the  negro's  powers :  in  headlong  will, 
Christian  !  thy  brother  thou  shalt  find  him  still ; 
Belie  his  virtue;  since  his  wrongs  began. 

His  follies  and  his  crimes  have  stampt  him  man. 

/.  Montgomery. 

21.  The  broken  heart  which  kindness  never  heals. 
The  home-sick  passion  which  the  negro  feels, 
When  toiling,  fainting,  in  the  land  of  canes, 
His  spirit  wanders  to  his  native  plains  ; 

His  little  lovely  dwelling  there  he  sees, 
Beneath  the  shades  of  his  paternal  trees. 
The  home  of  comfort: — then  before  his  eyes 
The  terrors  of  captivity  arise. 

/.  Montgomery. 

22.  The  negro,  spoil'd  of  all  that  nature  gave. 
The  free  born  man  thus  shrunk  into  a  slave. 
His  passive  limbs  to  measured  looks  confin'd, 
Obey'd  the  impulse  of  another  mind  ; 

A  silent,  secret,  terrible  control, 

That  ruled  his  sinews,  and  repress'dhis  soul. 

Not  for  himself  he  waked  at  morning  light, 

Toil'd  the  long  day,  and  sought  repose  at  night ; 

His  rest,  his  labour,  pastime,  strength  and  health, 

Were  only  portions  of  a  master's  wealth; 

His  love — 0  name  not  love,  where  Britons  doom 

The  fruit  of  love  to  slavery  from  the  womb. 

/.  Montgomery. 

23.  Lives  there  a  savage  ruder  than  the  slave  ? 
Cruel  as  death,  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

False  as  the  winds  that  round  his  vessel  blow, 
Remorseless  as  the  gulph  that  yawns  below  ; 
Is  he  who  toils  upon  the  wafting  flood, 
A  Christian  broker  in  the  trade  of  blood ; 
Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  and  bold, 
He  buys,  he  sells, — he  steals,  he  kills  for  gold. 

Montgomery. 

24.  He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  heaven  serene, 
But  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day, 

Vol.  IV.— K  2 
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Curses  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way. 
When  swoln  with  hurricanes  the  billows  rise, 
To  meet  the  lightning  midway  from  the  skies  ; 
When  from  the  unburden'd  hold  his  shrieking  slaves 
Are  cast  at  midnight,  to  the  hungry  waves ; 
Not  for  his  crimes  the  harden'd  pirate  weeps, 
But  grimly  smiling,  when  the  storm  is  o'er, 
Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hurries  back  for  more. 

Montgomery. 
25.   To  think  that  man,  thou  just  and  gentle  God! 
Should  stand  before  Thee,  with  a  tyrant's  rod 
O'er  creatures  like  himself,  with  souls  from  Tiiee, 
Yet  dare  to  boast  of  perfect  liberty; 
Away,  away — I'd  rather  hold  my  neck 
By  doubtful  tenure  from  a  sultan's  beck. 
In  climes,  where  Hberty  has  scarce  been  nam'd. 
Nor  any  right  but  that  of  ruling  claim'd. 
Than  thus  to  live,  where  bastard  freedom  waves 
Her  fustian  flag  in  mockery  over  slaves  ! 


Moore. 


26.  There  blest  he  wooes  some  black  Aspasia's  grace, 
And  dreams  of  freedom  in  his  slave's  embrace  ! 

Moore. 

27.  The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime ; 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave. 
And  callous,  save  to  crime. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

28.  And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 

To  tlie  new  race  of  unborn  slaves,  who  wage 

War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 

Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 

Witliin  the  same  arena,  where  they  see 

Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

29.  Oh!  where  is  the  spirit  of  yore, 
The  spirit  that  breathed  in  thy  dead, 
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When  gallantry's  star  was  the  beacon  before, 
And  honour  the  passion  that  led  ? 
Thy  storms  have  awaken'd  their  sleep, 
They  groan  from  the  place  of  their  rest, 
And  wrathfully  murmur,  and  sullenly  weep 
To  see  the  foul  stain  on  thy  breast : 
For  where  is  the  glory  they  left  thee  in  trust  ? 
'Tis  scatter'd  in  darkness,  'tis  trampled  in  dust. 


Byron. 


SLEEP. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ! 


Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 

It  seldom  visits  sorrow  ;  when  it  doth, 

It  is  a  comforter. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Tempest. 


3.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep  !  I  wishf  mine  eyes 
^^'ould  with  themselves  shut  up  my  thoughts, 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

4.  Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

5.  Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

6.  How  many  thousands  of  ray  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep!   O  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber; 
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Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

AVho  take  the  ruffian  billow  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deaf'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes? 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

7.  'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the'^ rown  imperial, 
The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  the  world ; 
No,  not  all  these  thrice-gorgeous  ceremonies, 
Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 

Who  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

8.  Boy !  Lucius  ! — Fast  asleep  ?  It  is  no  matter : 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Shaks.  Julius  CcRsar. 

9.  To  bed,  to  bed :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
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And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants  empty  of  all  thought. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Ciessida. 

10.  She  bids  you 

Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness; 
Making  such  difference  'tvvixt  wake  and  sleep. 
As  is  the  difference  'twixt  day  and  night. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

11.  As  fast  loek'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

12.  Come  sleep,  0  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe; 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

13.  How  happy  is  that  balm  to  wretches,  sleep  ! 
No  cares  perplex  them  for  their  future  state, 
And  fear  of  death  thus  dies  in  senseless  sleep  ; 
Unruly  love  is  this  way  luU'd  to  rest ; 

And  injur'd  honour,  when  redress  is  lost, 
Is  no  way  solv'd  but  this. 

Beaumont's  Queen  of  Corinth. 

14.  So  sleeps  the  sea-boy  on  the  cloudy  mast. 
Safe  as  a  drowsy  Triton  rock'd  with  storms, 
While  tossing  princes  wake  in  beds  of  down. 

Lee's  Mithridates. 

15.  O  ye  immortal  powers  that  guard  the  just. 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams  ;  remember  all  his  virtues. 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care  ? 

Addison's  Cato. 

16.  In  thee,  oppressors  soothe  their  angry  brow  : 
In  thee,  th'  oppress'd  forget  tyrannic  pow'r; 
In  thee. 

The  wretch  condemn'd  is  equal  to  his  judge  ; 
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And  the  sad  lover  to  his  cruel  fair ; 
Nay,  all  the  shining  glories  men  pursue, 
When  thou  art  wanted,  are  but  empty  noise. 

Sir  M.  Steel's  Lying  Lovers. 

17.  Tir'd  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  fortune  smiles  ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes  : 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

Youjig's  JVight  Thoughts. 

18.  Man's  rich  restorative  ;  his  balmy  bath. 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine, 
Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tir'd  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day, 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn  ; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  wheels. 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion  ends. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

19.  Sleep's  dewy  wand 

Has  strok'd  my  drooping  lids,  and  promises 
My  long  arrear  of  rest ;  the  downy  god 
(Wont  to  return  with  our  returning  peace) 
Will  pay,  e'er  long,  and  bless  me  with  repose. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

20.  The  noon  of  night  is  past,  and  gentle  sleep, 
Which  friendly  waits  upon  the  labour'd  hind. 
Flies  from  the  embraces  of  a  monarch's  arms  ; 
The  mind  disturb'd  denies  the  body  rest. 

Slade's  Love  and  Duty. 

21.  Kind  sleep  affords 

The  only  boon  the  wretched  mind  can  feel ; 
A  momentary  respite  from  despair. 

Murphy's  Alzuma. 

22.  The  shades  descend,  and  midnight  o'er  the  world 
Expands  her  sable  wings.     Great  nature  droops 
Through  all  her  works.     Now  happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  powerless  limbs  diffus'd 

A  pleasing  lassitude  ;  he  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams. 
His  powers  the  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
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In  soft  repose  :  On  him  the  balmy  dews 
Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

23.  The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves 
LuU'd  him  at  length  to  sleep. 

With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  sound. 

Southey's  Thalaba. 

24.  Oh!  thou  best  comforter  of  that  sad  heart. 
Whom  fortune's  spite  assail ;  come,  gentle  sleep. 
The  weary  mourner  soothe  !     For  well  the  art 
Thou  knowest  in  soft  forgetfulness  to  steep 

The  eyes  which  sorrow  taught  to  watch  and  weep  ; 

Let  blissful  visions  now  her  spirit  cheer. 

Or  lull  her  cares  to  peace  in  slumbers  deep. 

Till,  from  fatigue  refreshed  and  anxious  fear, 

Hope,  like  the  morning  star,  once  more  shall  re-appear. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

25.  Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seemed  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 

Coleridge. 

26.  The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all  approving  guest. 
Again  to  that  accustomed  couch  must  creep. 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep. 
And  man  o'erlaboured  with  his  being's  striffe, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life  : 

There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile  ; 
Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  wile, 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 
And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 
Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline  ; 
Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 
And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 

Byron's  Lara. 
27.    And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast. 
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Dioop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe 

Lull'd  like  the  deep  of  ocean  when  at  rest, 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
2S.    Strange  state  of  being!  (for  'tis  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
29.  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence  :  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy. 

Byron. 


SOCIETY. 

1.  But  this  is  worshipful  society, 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

2.  I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me, 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

3.  Without  good  company,  all  dainties 

Lose  their  true  relish,  and,  like  painted  grapes. 
Are  only  seen,  not  tasted. 

Massinger. 

4.  Among  unequals  what  society 

Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

5.  Now  I  feel  by  proof, 

That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart, 
•  Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

6.  Hail,  social  life  !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 

Again  I  come  to  pay  the  common  stock,  i 

My  share  of  service,  and,  in  glad  return,  ■ 

To  taste  thy  comforts,  thy  protected  joys. 

Tho})ison's  As^amemnon. 
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7.  Meantime  the  song  went  round  and  dance  and  sport, 
Wisdom  and  friendly  talk,  successive  stole 

Their  hours  away. 

Thomson's  Seaso7is. 

8.  I  too  remember  well  that  cheerful  bowl, 

Which  round  his  table  flow'd.     The  serious  there 
Mix'd  with  the  sportive,  with  the  learn'd  the  plain; 
Mirth  soften'd  wisdom,  candour  temper'd  mirth  ; 
And  wit  its  honey  lent,  without  the  sting. 


Unhappy  he!   who  from  the  first  of  joys. 
Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death. 

Study  with  care,  politeness,  that  must  teach 
The  modish  forms  of  gesture  and  of  speech  : 
In  vain  formality,  with  matron  mien  ; 
And  pertness  apes  with  her  familiar  grin  : 
They  against  nature  for  applauses  strain, 
Distort  themselves,  and  give  all  others  pain. 


Thomson. 


Thomson. 


Stillingfleet. 


Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives  : 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives. 

On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun; 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 

And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  nature  link'd  the  general  frame. 

And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend. 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the  strength  of  all. 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere, 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits  here. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
Man,  in  society,  is  like  a  flow'r 
Blown  in  its  native  bud.     'Tis  there  alone 
'   Vol.  IV.— L 
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His  faculties  expanded  in  full  bloom 

Shine  out,  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 

Co  toper's  Task. 

14.  Though  few  the  days,  the  happy  evenings  few. 
So  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  flew, 
That  my  full  soul  forgot  its  wish  to  roam, 

Aud  tested  there,  as  in  a  dream  at  home  ! 

Moore. 

15.  Society  itself,  which  should  create 
Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 

Of  the  world's  stores — men  without  a  heart. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

16.  Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 

Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  bores  and  bor'd. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


SOLDIER. 

'Tis  the  soldier's  life, 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
Rude  am  I  in  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  for  myself. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
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Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  : 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process  ; 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

4.  Say  to  them, 

Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
In  asking  their  good  loves. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 

5.  Then  a  soldier; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

6.  'Tis  much  he  dares  ; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

7.  His  sword  (death's  stamp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  block,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries. 

SJiaks.  Coriolanus. 

8.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night : 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

9.  His  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp, 
Being  bruted  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper'd  courage  in  his  troops  : 
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For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd  ; 

Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 

Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

10.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 

Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Shaks.  Julius  CcBsar. 

11.  Hear  you  me,  Jessica  : 

Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

12.  I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they  by  their  great  deeds 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world, 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 


13.  The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful. 
That,  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil. 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable. 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable: 

But  he  that  fears  a  bastinado, 

Will  run  away  from  his  own  shadow. 

14.  Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 

15.  He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write, 
A  Russian  ;  some,  a  Muscovite, 

And  'mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred, 
Of  whom  we  in  diurnals  read. 
That  serve  to  till  up  pages  here. 
As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there. 


Crowne. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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.   The  country  lings  around  with  loud  alarms, 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand  ; 
This  was  the  morn,  when  issuing  on  the  guard, 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepar'd 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 

Bryden's  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
The  brave  abroad  fight  for  the  wise  at  home : 
You  are  but  camp  camelions,  fed  with  air; 
Thin  fame  is  all  the  bravest  hero's  share. 

Bryden's  King  Arthur. 
No  matter  what  becomes  of  the  poor  soldiers, 
So  they  perform  the  drudgery  they  are  fit  for; 
Why  let  'em  starve  for  want  of  their  arrears. 
Drop  as  they  go,  and  lie  like  dogs  in  ditches. 

Lee. 
'Tis  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 
And  fall  by  one  another. 

Rowe's  Jtmbitious  Stepmother. 
See,  now  comes  the  captain  all  daub'd  with  gold  lace  ; 
O  la!  the  sweet  gentlemen!  look  in  his  face; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  Creter,  it  prances  and  rears, 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears. 

Swift. 
Some  for  hard  masters,  broken  under  arms. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  their  limbs. 
Beg  bitter  bread  through  realms  their  valour  sav'd. 

Young's  JVtght  Thoughts. 
See  her  generous  troops, 
Whose  pay  was  glory,  and  their  best  reward, 
Free  for  their  country,  and  for  me  to  die, 
Ere  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

Thomson's  Liberty. 
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24.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  fate  of  soldiers  ? 
They're  but  ambition's  tools,  to  cut  away 

To  her  unlawful  ends  :  and  when  they're  worn, 
Hack'd,  hewn  with  constant  service,  thrown  aside, 
To  rust  in  peace,  and  rot  in  hospitals. 

Southern's  Loyal  Brothers. 

25.  Gallant  in  strife,  and  noble  in  their  ire. 
The  battle  is  their  pastime.     They  go  forth 
Gay  in  the  morning,  as  to  the  summer's  sport : 
When  evening  comes,  the  glory  of  the  morn. 
The  youthful  warrior  is  a  clod  of  clay. 

Home's  Douglas, 

26.  The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

27.  The  guards,  mechanically  form'd  in  ranks. 
Playing,  at  beat  of  drum,  their  martial  pranks  ; 
Should'ring  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone. 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on. 

Cowper's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

28.  'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabb'd 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 

Cowper's  Task. 

29.  To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink,  to  show  at  home 
By  lewdness,  idleness  and  sabbath-breach, 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad, 

T'  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends. 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart. 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once. 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory  now, 

Cowper's  Task. 

30.  I  hate  the  camp, 
I  hate  its  noise  and  stiff  parade,  its  blank 
And  empty  forms,  and  stately  courtesy, 

Where  between  bows  and  blows,  a  smile  and  stab. 
There's  scarce  a  moment.     Soldiers  always  live 
In  idleness  or  peril ;  both  are  bad. 

Proctor's  Alirandola. 
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31.  I  died  no  felon  death — 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

32.  From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been, 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove, 
And  not  forsake  her  now.     There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'erwhelming  of  the  soul, 
Visit  the  lovers'  breast  beyond  all  others: 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  1  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  ?   they  are  not  made  for  me — 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 

Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love, 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 

33.  But  such  bitter  thoughts 

Will  pass  away,  how  soon  !  and  those  who  here 
Are  following  their  dead  comrade  to  the  grave, 
Ere  the  night  fall,  will  in  their  revelry 
Quench  all  remembrance.     From  the  ties  of  life 
Unnaturally  rent,  a  man  who  knew 
No  resting  place,  no  dear  delights  of  home, 
Belike  who  never  saw  his  children's  face, 
Whose  children  knew  no  father;  he  is  gone, 
Dropt  from  existence,  like  the  withered  leaf 
That  from  the  summer  tree  is  swept  away. 
Its  loss  unseen.     She  hears  not  of  his  death 
Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 
Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed  :  when  first 
He  had  put  on  the  livery  of  blood. 
She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

Sonthey. 

34.  A  various  host— from  kindred  realms  they  came, 
Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 

For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 

Her's  their  bold  port,  and  her's  their  martial  frown, 

And  her's  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause, 

Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  burst  without  a  pause. 

And  free-born  thoughts,  which  league  the  soldier  with  the  laws. 

And  0  !  loved  warriors  of  the  minstrel's  land  ! 
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Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave ! 
The  rugge'l  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 
And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave  ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  more  brave 
Than  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid. 

Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrelsy. 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  con)rade  round  him  flings. 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee; 

Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  ;  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 

Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she  : 

And  he,  yon  chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  isle  ! — the  hero  is  thine  own. 

Right  English  all,  they  rush  to  blows. 

With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 

I  could  have  laughed — but  lacked  the  time — 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 

For  king  or  state  as  humour  led  ; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 

Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 

Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. 


Scott. 


Scott. 


How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath. 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears  ! 

Give  me  the  death  of  those 

Who  for  their  country  die  ; 

And  0  be  mine  like  their  repose. 

When  cold  and  low  they  lie  ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth 

Enshrines  the  fallen  brave. 

In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth. 

They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 


Scott's  Rokeby. 


Montgomery. 


Montgomery. 
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39.  A  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 

Of  human  sword  in  a  fiend's  hand  :  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet. 

Byron'' s  Sardanapalus. 

40.  Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers  ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  Brigadiers : 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town  ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 

'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 

Sixteen  called  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

41.  There  shall  they  rot — ambition's  honour'd  fools  ! 
Yes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  sophistry  !  in  'these  behold  the  tools, 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 

By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 

With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

42.  Enough  of  battle's  minions  !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame  : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  re-animate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 

Who  strike,  blest  hirelings!    for  their  country's  good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  prov'd  her  shame. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
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2.  Now  ray  CO -mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons'  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

3.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns  : 
There  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  ray  woes. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

4.  Oh  !  solitude  !  first  state  of  human  kind  ! 
Which  bless'd  remain'd  till  man  did  find 
Ev'n  his  own  helper's  company : 

As  soon  as  two,  alas!  together  join'd, 
The  serpent  made  up  three. 

Cowley. 

5.  Sweet  solitude  !  still  mirth !  that  fear'st  no  wrong, 
Because  thou  dost  none ;  morning  all  day  long  ! 
Truth's  sanctuary  !  innocency's  spring  ! 
Invention's  Limbeck!  contemplation's  wing  I 
Peace  of  my  soul,  which  I  too  late  pursued; 
That  know'st  not  the  world's  vain  inquietude : 
Where  friends,  the  thieves  of  time,  let  us  alone 
Whole  days,  and  a  man's  hours  are  all  his  own. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

6.  I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  and  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy. 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 

'Till  fancy  had  her  fill. 

Milton's  Coimis. 
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Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place, 
Living  or  lifeless  to  be  found  was  none. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
In  solitude 
What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone, 
Or  of  enjoying  what  contentment  find  ? 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Solitude  is  sometimes  best  society. 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook,    ♦ 
Where  no  profaner  eye  can  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feathei'd  sleep. 


Milton's  11  Penseroso. 


11.   The  silent  heart  which  grief  assails, 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales. 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 


12 
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0  sacred  solitude  !  divine  retreat ! 
Choice  of  the  prudent!   envy  of  the  great! 
By  the  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid  : 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  lov'd  embrace, 
(Strangers  on  earth  !)  are  innocence  and  peace. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

13.  0  !  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought. 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul ! 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone. 

Young's  JYight  Thoughts. 

14.  But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves. 
Long-sounding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 

A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  ; 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

Pope''s  Eloisa. 

15.  Bear  me,  some  God  !  oh,  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense  ; 
Where  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings. 

Pope. 

16.  Then  horrid  silence  folio w'd,  broke  alone 
By  the  low  murmurs  of  the  restless  deep, 

Mixt  with  the  doubtful  breeze,  that  now  and  then 
Sigh'd  thro'  the  mournful  woods. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

17.  Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills ; 
Or  to  the  far  horizon  wide  diffus'd 

A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

18.  Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 

Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead, 

And  through  the  sadden'd  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 

One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

19.  0  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades. 
To  twilight  groves,  and  visionary  vales  ; 
To  weeping  grottos,  and  prophetic  glooms; 
Where  angel  forms,  athwart  the  solemn  dusk, 
Tremendous  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  along; 
And  voices  more  than  human,  thro'  the  void 
Deep  sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  ear ! 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

20.  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

Gray's  Churchyard. 

21.  0  solitude  !   where  are  (he  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 
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I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 
I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

Cotoper. 

22.  For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave. 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave,  r 
A  sepulchre  in  which  the  living  lie. 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 

I  praise  the  Frenchman,  his  remark  was  shrewd, 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet,  is  solitude  ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet. 

Cowper's  Retirement. 

23.  But  me  perhaps 

The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 

Cowper's  Task. 

24.  Such  a  gloom 

Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind. 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indispos'd  alike  to  all. 

Cotvper^s  Task. 

25.  Me  oft  as  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 

Sooth'd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tow'rs. 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  express'd 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 

I  gaz'd,  myself  creating  what  I  saw, 

Nor  less  amus'd  have  I  quiescent  watch'd 

The  sooty  films,  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  prophesying  still. 

Though  still  deceiv'd,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  fndolent  vacuity  of  thought, 

And  sleeps  and  is  refresh'd.     Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Vol.  IV.— M 
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Of  deep  deliberation,  as  (lie  man 

Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength,  absorb'd  and  lost. 

Cotvper's  Task.    '  ' 

26.  Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceas'd  to  rave, 
He  roam'd  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  clouds  stupendous,  from  th'  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue  : 
Where,  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wond'rous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew, 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulphs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  glitt'ring  clifts  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

27.  And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  lost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulphs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'd! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound  ; 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound ! 
In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  found  delight: 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean- wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diffus'd  his  dazzling  sheen. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amus'd  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wish'd  not  to  control. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

28.  The  wildest  waste  but  this  can  show. 
Some  touch  of  nature's  genial  glow; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below, 
On  mountain  or  on  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 
The  weary  eye  can  ken. 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

29.  And  past  those  settlers'  haunts  the  eye  might  roam, 
Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem ; 
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Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  dome, 
Or  buffalo  remote  low'd  far  from  human  home. 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

30.  Enthusiast  of  the  woods  !  when  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zone, 
The  sunrise  path  at  morn,  I  see  thee  trace, 

To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown, 

And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and  alone. 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

31.  Oh  !  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 
Of  solitude  like  this! 

No  sound  hath  ever  reach'd  my  ear 

Save  of  the  passing  wind. 

The  fountain's  everlasting  flow, 

The  forest  in  the  gale, 

The  pattering  of  the  shower. 

Sounds  dead  and  mournful  all. 

Soicthey's  Thalaba. 

32.  No,  'tis  not  here  that  solitude  is  known. 
Through  the  wide  world  he  only  is  alone 
Who  lives  not  for  another. 

Rogers's  Human  Life. 

33.  No  traces  of  those  joys,  alas  !  remain  ! 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears. 

No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain, 

The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers, 

One  barren  face  the  dreary  prospect  wears ; 

Nought  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye, 

To  calm  the  distant  tumult  of  her  fears. 

No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh, 

A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  sky. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

34.  To  view  alone 
The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep. 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 

To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high, 

Were  irksome — for  whate'er  my  mood. 

In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude.  , 

Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos. 

35.  Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
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That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 

Ye  elements !  in  whose  ennobling  stir 

I  feel  myself  exalted — can  ye  not 

Accord  me  such  a  being  ?  do  I  err 

In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 

Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 

36.  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me, 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

37.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  ihe  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

38.  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  sufferings,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  luin'-d  below. 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  vvuh  thoughts  which  dare  not  glow? 
Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

39.  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen; 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  ;  'lis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'd. 
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But,  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tir'd  denizen. 
With  none  to  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  ! 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

40.  To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  developement;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
Or  to  look,  list'ning,  on  the  scattered  leaves. 
While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song  : 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone  ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 
Hating  to  be  so, — cross'd  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 
And  was  all  clay  again. 

Byron's  Manfred. 

41.  Man,  nor  brute, 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute  ; 

And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket. 

Byron's  Mazeppa. 

42.  Perhaps,  there's  nothing — I'll  not  say  appals, 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 

To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

43.  And  here  no  more  shall  humSn  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage — regret — rejoice — 
The  last  sad  note  that  swelled  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail. 

Byron's  Giaour. 
Vol.  IV.— M  2 
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If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share — 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate, 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 

To  wander  through  the  festive  scene, 
With  soul  but  ill  at  ease  ; 
To  stray  where  lighter  hearts  have  been, 
And  mock  at  thoughts  like  these  ; 
To  look  for  one  'mid  those  around. 
Would  glad  our  mournful  mood, 
Then  start  at  mirth's  distracting  sound. 
This — this  is  solitude. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


Byron. 


SORROW. 

1.  My  heart  is  as  an  anvil  unto  sorrow. 
Which  beats  upon  it  like  a  Cyclops'  hammer, 
And  with  the  noise  turns  up  my  giddy  brain. 
And  makes  me  frantic. 

Marloe's  Edward  II. 

2.  One  fire  burns  out  another's  burning ; 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help'd  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desp'rate  grief  cure  with  another's  languish  : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye, 

And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  ir»  my  breast; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine  :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  ; 
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But  he  bears  both  the  sentence,  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

5.  Amaz'd  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs  ; 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found ; 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears; 
Confus'd  effects  each  other  do  confound  : 
Oppress'd  with  grief,  his  passions  had  no  bound. 
Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come  ; 
For  light  cares  speak,  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb. 

Daniel's  Rosamond. 

6.  I  drink 

So  deep  of  grief,  that  he  must  only  think, 

Not  dare  to  speak,  that  would  express  my  woe  : 

Small  rivers  murmur,  deep  gulfs  silent  flow. 

Marston's  Sophonisba. 

7.  Oh,  be  of  comfort ! 
Make  patience  a  noble  fortitude, 

And  think  not  how  unkindly  we  are  used  : 
Man,  like  a  cassia,  is  prov'd  best  being  bruis'd. 
My  heart's  turn'd  to  a  heavy  lump  of  lead. 
With  which  I  sound  my  danger. 

Webster's  Duchess  ofMalfy. 

8.  Past  sorrows,  let  us  mod'rately  lament  them  : 
For  those  to  come,  seek  wisely  to  prevent  them. 

Webster's  Duchess  ofMalfy. 

9.  Unkindness  do  thy  office ;  poor  heart  break : 
Those  are  the  killing  griefs  which  dare  not  speak. 

Webster's  White  Devil. 

10.  Be  of  comfort,  and  your  heavy  sorrow 
Part  equally  among  us  ;  storms  divided. 

Abate  their  force,  and  with  less  rage  are  guided. 

Heywood's  Woman  Killed  tvith  Kindness. 

11.  Great  sorrows  have  no  leisure  to  complain  : 
Least  ills  vent  forth,  great  griefs  within  remain. 

Gaffe's  Raging  Turk. 

12.  There's  no  way  to  make  sorrow  light 
But  in  the  noble  bearing;  be  content ; 

Blows  given  from  heav'n  are  our  due  punishment : 
All  shipwrecks  are  not  drownings  ;  you  see  buildings 
Made  fairer  from  their  ruins. 

W,  Rowley's  JVew  Wonder. 
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13.  He,  sad  heart,  being  robb'd 
Of  all  his  comfort,  having  lost  the  beauty 
Which  gave  him  life  and  motion,  seeing  Claius 
Enjoy  those  lips,  whose  cherries  were  the  food 
That  nurs'd  his  soul,  spent  all  his  time  in  sorrow. 
In  melancholy  sighs  and  discontents  : 

Look'd  like  a  wither'd  tree  o'ergrown  with  moss ; 
His  eyes  were  ever  dropping  icicles. 

Randolph's  Amyntas. 

14.  There  is  no  joy. 

But  either  pastor  tleeting;  and  poorman 
Grows  up  but  to  experience  of  grief; 
And  then  is  truly  past  minority, 
When  he  is  past  all  happiness. 

GomersalVs  Lodovick  Sforza. 

15.  How  beautiful  is  sorrow,  when  'tis  drest 
By  virgin  innocence  ?  it  makes 
Felicity  in  others  seem  deform'd. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Love  and  Honour. 

16.  Grief  conceal'd,  like  hidden  fire,  consumes; 
Which,  flaming  out,  would  call  in  help  to  quench  it. 

Denham's  Sophy. 

17.  A  great  man  vanquishing  his  destiny, 
Is  a  great  spectacle  worthy  of  the  gods. 

Crown's  Darins. 


SOUL. 


1.  Why  should  we  the  busy  soul  believe, 
When  boldly  she  concludes  of  that  and  this; 
When  of  herself  she  can  no  judgment  give. 

Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what  she  is. 

Sir  John  Davis. 

2.  Some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry; 
Some  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat; 
Some  place  it  in  the  root  of  life,  the  heart ; 
Some  in  the  liver,  fountain  of  the  veins  ; 

Some  say,  she's  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ; 
Some  say,  she's  not  contain'd,  but  all  contains. 
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Thus  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  show, 
While  with  their  doctrines  they  at  hazard  play, 
Tossing  their  light  opinions  to  and  fio, 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn 'd  in  this  as  they. 

Sir  John  Davis. 

3.  Doubtless  in  man  there  is  a  nature  found. 
Beside  the  senses,  and  above  them  far ; 

Though  most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drown'd. 
It  seems  their  souls  but  in  their  senses  are. 

Sir  John  Davis. 

4.  To  the  soul,  time  doth  perfection  give. 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still. 
And  makes  her  in  eternal  youth  to  live  ; 
Like  her  which  nectat  to  the  gods  doth  fill. 

The  more  she  lives,  the  more  she  feeds  on  truth  ; 
The  more  she  feeds,  the  strength  doth  more  increase  ; 
And  what  is  strength  but  an  effect  in  youth. 
Which  if  time  nurse,  how  can  it  ever  cease. 

Sir  John  Davis. 

5.  That  our  souls,  in  reason,  are  immortal. 
Their  natural  and  proper  objects  prove  ; 
Which  immortality  and  knowledge  are. 
For  to  that  object,  ever  is  referr'd 

The  nature  of  the  soul;  in  which  the  acts 
Of  her  high  faculties  are  still  employ'd  : 
And  that  true  object  must  her  pow'rs  obtain. 
To  which  they  are  in  nature's  aim  directed. 

Chapman's  CcBsar  and  Pompey. 

6.  How  formless  is  the  form  of  man,  the  soul ! 
How  various  still,  how  diff'rent  from  itself! 
How  falsely  call'd  queen  of  this  little  world  ! 
When  she's  a  slave,  and  subject  not  alone, 
Unto  the  body's  temperature,  but  all 

The  storms  of  fortune. 

May's  Cleopatra. 

7.  'Tis  true  that  the  souls 

Of  all  men  are  alike  ; — of  the  same  substance. 
By  the  same  maker  into  all  infus'd; 
But  yet  the  sev'ral  matters  which  they  work  on, 
How  different  they  are,  I  need  not  tell  you  : 
And  as  these  outward  organs  give  our  souls 
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Or  more  or  less  room,  as  they  are  contriv'd 
To  show  their  lustre ;  so  again  comes  fortune 
And  darkens  them  to  whom  the  gods  have  given 
A  soul  divine,  and  body  capable 
Of  that  divinity  and  excellence. 

Butter^ s  Shepherd's  Holiday, 

8.  Our  souls  but  like  unhappy  strangers  come 

From  heav'n,  their  country,  to  this  world's  bad  coast; 

They  land,  then  straight  are  backward  bound  for  home, 

And  many  are  in  storms  of  passion  lost ! 

They  long  with  danger  sail  through  life's  vext  seas. 

In  bodies,  as  in  vessels  full  of  leaks  ; 

Walking  in  veins,  their  narrow  galleries. 

Shorter  than  walks  of  seamen  on  their  decks. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Philosopher  to  the  Christiati. 

9.  Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
Upon  a  thankless  errand; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
For  truth  must  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

William  Davison's  Rhapsody. 

10.  Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles, 
In  treble  points  of  niceness. 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness ; 

And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

William  Davison's  Rhajisody. 

11.  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives; 

But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

George  Herbert. 

12.  Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven  ! 
By  tyrant  life  dethron'd,  imprison'd,  pain'd  ? 
By  death  enlarg'd,  ennobled,  deify 'd  ! 
Death  but  entombs  the  body;  hfe  the  soul. 

Young's  J\right  Thoughts. 

13.  Life  is  the  triumph  of  our  mould' ring  clay  ; 
Death  of  the  spirit  infinite  !  divine  ! 

Young's  Mght  Thoughts. 
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There  is,  they  say,  (and  I  believe  there  is,) 
A  spark  within  us  of  th'  immortal  fire. 
That  animates  and  moulds  the  grosser  frame  ; 
And  when  the  body  sinks,  escapes  to  heaven ; 
Its  native  seat,  and  mixes  with  the  gods. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest. 
Compelled  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast : 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force  : 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source; 
A  drop  dissever'd  from  the  boundless  sea  ; 
A  moment,  parted  from  eternity; 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 


16.   The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 

God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay. 

In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 

A  star  of  day  ! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  ; 

The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire. 

Shall  never  die. 


Hannah  More. 


Montgomery. 


SPLEEN. 


Hail,  wayward  queen! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen ; 
Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit, 
Who  give  th'  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit. 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways. 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays  : 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns ; 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
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And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 

For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears, 

These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 

Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own. 

Cowper. 


SPRING. 


So  forth  issu'd  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 

First  lusty  spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers 

That  freshly  budded,  and  new  blossoms  did  bear. 

In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers. 

That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours  ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear. 

And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stores) 

A  gilt  engraven  morion  he  did  wear, 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  fear. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  youth,  and  warm  desire: 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

Milton's  May  Morning. 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world,  the  youthful  spring. 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May. 
Now  all  things  smile. 

Carew. 
How  Flora  decks  the  fields 
With  all  her  tapestry  !  and  the  choristers 
Of  ev'ry  grove  chaunt  carols  !  mirth  is  come 
To  visit  mortals.     Ev'ry  thing  is  blithe. 
Jocund,  and  jovial ! 

Randolph'' s  Jealous  Lovers. 
Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
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See  where  surly  winter  passes  off. 

Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts; 

His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 

The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  vale  ; 

While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 

Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 

The  noountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirm'd, 
And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
No  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold ; 
But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul. 
Lifts  the  bright  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them  thin, 
Fleecy  and  white,  o'er  all  surrounding  heaven. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  commotion  round; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets  ;  she  breathes  of  youth  ; 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
In  brighter  flow  ;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves, 
With  palpitations  wild  ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill. 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells,  and  deepens ;  to  the  cherish'd  eye 
The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding,  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd, 
In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
In  these  green  days. 
Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head  ; 
Life  flows  afresh  ;  and  young  ey'd  health  exalts 
The  whole  creation  round.     Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Vol.  IV.— N 
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Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 
To  purchase. 

Thomson's  Seasons, 

12.  Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart  is  joy. 

Thomson. 

13.  Grateful  and  salutary  spring  the  plants 
Which  crown  our  numerous  gardens,  and 

Invite  to  health  and  temperance,  in  the  simple  meal, 
Unpoisoned  with  rich  sauces,  to  provoke 
Th'  unwilling  appetite  to  gluttony. 

Dods  ley. 

14.  Sweet  is  thy  coming,  spring  !  and,  as  I  pass 

Thy  hedge-rows,  where  from  the  half-naked  sprays 
Peeps  the  sweet  bud,  and  'midst  the  dewy  grass 
The  tufted  primrose  opens  to  the  day  : 
My  spirits  light  and  pure  confess  thy  pow'r 
Of  balmiest  influence. 

Athenceum. 

15.  Oh,  how  delightful  to  the  soul  of  man. 
How  like  a  renovating  spirit  comes. 
Fanning  his  cheek,  the  breath  of  infant  spring  ! 

16.  O'er  the  moisten'd  fields 
A  tender  green  is  spread  ;  the  bladed  grass 
Shoots  forth  exuberant ;  th'  awaking  trees, 
Thaw'd  by  the  delicate  atmosphere,  put  forth 
Expanding  buds  ;  while,  with  mellifluous  throat. 
The  warm  ebullience  of  internal  joy, 
The  birds  hymn  forth  a  song  of  gratitude 
To  him  who  sheltered,  when  the  storms  were  deep. 
And  fed  them  through  the  winter's  cheerless  gloom. 

J. 

17.  O  Spring !  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and  gladness, 
Wind-winged  emblem!   brightest,  best,  and  fairest! 
Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter's  sadness. 
The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  sharest  ? 
Sister  of  joy,  thou  art  the  child  who  wearest 
Thy  mother's  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet ; 
Thy  mother  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  bearest 


Anon. 
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Fresh  flowers,  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle  feet. 
Disturbing  not  the  leaves,  which  are  her  winding  sheet. 

Shelley . 
Lo !  where  the  rosy  boiom'd  hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear ; 
Disclose  the  long  expected  flow'rs, 
And  wake  the  purple  year! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  ; 
While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd  fragrance  fling. 


19.   The  busy  murmur  glows! 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honey'.d  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Some  show  their  gaily  gilded  trim 
Quick  glaring  to  the  sun. 


Gray. 


Gray. 


Soon  reviving  plants  and  flow'rs 
Anew  shall  deck  the  plain  : 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  spring, 
And  flourish  green  again. 

Logan. 


STATESMAN. 

There  is 
A  statesman,  that  can  side  with  ev'ry  faction. 
And  yet  most  subtly  can  untwist  himself, 
When  he  hath  wrought  the  business  up  to  danger. 

Shirley's  Court  Secret. 
Forbear,  you  things. 
That  stand  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state. 
To  boast  your  slipp'ry  height ;  when  you  do  fall, 
You  dash  yourselves  in  pieces,  ne'er  to  rise : 
And  he  that  lends  you  pity,  is  not  wise. 

Jonson's  Sejaniis. 
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3.  Why  thus  should  statesmen  do, 

That  cleave  thro'linots  of  craggy  policies, 
Use  men  like  wedges,  one  strike  out  another ; 
Till  by  degrees,  the  tough  and  knarly  trunk 
Be  riv'd  in  sunder. 

Marstoii's  Antonio  and  Melida.    Part  II. 

4.  I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  less, 
And  the  huge  leviathans  of  villany 

Sup  up  the  merits,  nay  then  men  and  all 

That  do  them  service,  and  spout  them  out  again 

Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 

As  drops  of  water  that  are  lost  i'  th'  ocean. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher'' s  False  One. 

5.  You  have  not,  as  good  patriots  should  do,  study 'd 
The  public  good,  but  your  particular  ends  ; 
Factious  among  yourselves  ;  preferring  such 

To  offices  and  honours,  as  ne'er  rea'd 
The  elements  of  saving  policy; 
But  deeply  skill'd  in  all  the  principles 
That  usher  to  destruction. 

Massinger^s  Bondman. 

6.  To  hold  a  place 

In  council,  which  was  once  esteemed  an  honour, 
And  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 
Lustre,  and  reputation,  and  is  made 
A  mercenary  purchase. 

Massinger's  Bondmaii. 

7.  Thus  the  court  wheel  goes  round  like  fortune's  ball ; 
One  statesman  rising  on  another's  fall. 

Richard  Brome^s  QueetVs  Exchange. 

8.  He  was  not  of  that  strain  of  counsellors. 
That,  like  a  tuft  of  rushes  in  a  brook. 
Bends  every  way  the  current  turns  itself. 
Yielding  to  every  puff  of  appetite 

That  comes  from  majesty,  but  with  true  zeal 
He  faithfully  declared  all. 

Brewer's  Love- sick  King. 

9.  D'ye  think  that  statesmen's  kindnesses  proceed 
From  any  principles  but  their  own  need  ? 

When  they're  afraid,  they're  wondrous  good  and  free ; 
But  when  they're  safe,  they  have  no  memory. 

Sir  Robert  Howard's  Vestal  Virgin. 
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10.  A  statesman  all  but  int'rest  may  forget, 

And  only  ought  in  his  own  strength  to  trust  : 
'Tis  not  a  statesman's  virtue  to  be  just. 

Earl  of  Orrery's  Henry  V. 

11.  With  grave 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem'd 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care  ; 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 
Majestic  though  in  ruin. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

12.  He  that  seeks  safety  in  a  statesman's  pity, 
May  as  well  run  a  ship  upon  sharp  rocks, 
And  hope  a  harbour. 

Howard's  Duke  of  Lerma. 

13.  With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud,to  stand. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

Scott. 

14.  Taming  thought  to  human  pride  ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die, 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb. 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again." 

Scott. 
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STUDY. 

1.  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks  ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

2.  Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 

As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

3.  If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  assign'd, 
Study's  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind  ; 
Or  is  at  best  a  secondary  aim, 

A  chase  for  sport  alone,  and  not  for  game. 

Voting. 


SUBMISSION. 

1.  You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well  practis'd,  wise  directions. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  II. 

2.  My  otherself,  my  counsel's  consistory. 
My  oracle,  my  prophet! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

3.  Do  you  go  back  dismay'd?  'tis  a  lost  fear; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires. 

Shaks.  Othello. 


SUCCESS. 
1.   The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
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Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness  :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

2.  Proud  success  admits  no  probe 
Of  justice  to  correct  or  square  the  fate, 
That  bears  down  all  as  illegitimate  : 

For  whatsoe'er  it  lists  to  overthrow, 
It  either  finds  it,  or  else  makes  it  so. 

Clevela7id. 

3.  In  tracing  human  story,  we  shall  find 
The  cruel  more  successful,  than  the  kind. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Siege  of  Rhodes. 

4.  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  ; 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it. 

Addison's  Cato. 

5.  Had  I  miscarried,  I  had  been  a  villain  ; 
For  men  judge  actions  always  by  events  : 
But  when  we  manage  by  a  just  foresight, 
Success  is  prudence,  and  possession  right. 

Higgons's  Generous  Conqueror. 

6.  It  is  success  that  colours  all  in  life  : 

Success  makes  fools  admir'd,  makes  villains  honest, 
All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  world 
Fawns  on  success  and  power,  howe'er  acquir'd. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

7.  What  though  I  am  a  villain,  who  so  bold 
To  tell  me  so  ?  let  your  poor  petty  traitors 
Feel  the  vindictive  lash  and  scourge  for  wrong ; 
But  who  shall  tax  successful  villany. 

Or  call  the  rising  traitor  to  account  ? 

Havard's  Scanderbeg. 

8.  Applause 
Waits  on  success  ;  the  fickle  multitude. 

Like  the  light  straw  that  floats  along  the  stream. 
Glide  with  the  current  still,  and  follow  fortune. 

Franklin's  Earl  of  Warwick. 


SUICIDE. 

1.  Against  self  slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

2.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : 
Whether,  'lis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

3.  I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

The  time  of  life;  arming  myself  with  patience. 

To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  pow'rs 

That  govern  us  below. 

Shaks.  Julius  Casar. 

4.  Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us. 

Shaks .  Julius  Casar. 

5.  If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 

I  can  shake  off"  at  pleasure. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

6.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 

A  better  life  :  'Tis  paltry  to  be  Cajsar ; 

Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave, 

A  minister  of  her  will;  and  it  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 

Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shaks,  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

7.  He  is  dead  ; 
Not  by  the  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 

Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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S.   Death  is  not  free  for  any  man's  election, 

'Till  nature,  or  the  law  impose  it  on  him. 

Chapman's  Ccesar  and  Pompey . 
9.  He 

That  kills  himself,  t'  avoid  mis'ry,  fears  it ; 

And  at  the  best  shows  but  a  bastard  valour : 

This  life's  a  fort  committed  to  my  trust. 

Which  I  must  not  yield  up,  till  it  be  fore'd  ; 

Nor  will  I  :  he's  not  valiant  that  dares  die  ; 

But  he  that  boldly  bears  calamity. 

Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour. 

10.  'Tis  not  courage,  when  the  darts  of  chance 

Are  thrown  against  our  state,  to  turn  our  backs. 
And  basely  run  to  death  ;  as  if  the  hand 
Of  heaven  and  nature  had  lent  nothing  else 
T'  oppose  against  mishap,  but  loss  of  life  : 
Which  is  to  fly,  and  not  to  conquer  it. 

Jonson's  Jldrasia. 

11.  When  affliction  thunders  o'er  our  roofs ; 

To  hide  our  heads,  and  run  into  our  graves, 
Shows  us  no  men,  but  makes  us  fortune's  slaves. 

Sanson's  Adrasta. 

12.  Take  heed 

How  you  do  threaten  heav'n,  by  menacing 

Yourself;  as  we  have  no  authority 

To  take  away  the  being  of  another,  whom 

Our  pride  contemns;  so  we  have  less,  t'  annihilate 

Our  own,  when  it  is  fall'n  in  our  dislike. 

Sir  W.  Davenant's  Distresses. 

13.  Self  murder,  that  infernal  crime, 
Which  all  the  gods  level  their  thunder  at ! 

Fane's  Sacrifice. 

14.  Let  us  seek  death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hand  his  office  on  ourselves  : 
Why  stand  we  shivering  longer  under  fears. 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power, 
Of  many  ways  to  die,  the  shortest  choosing. 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
1.5.   He  who,  superior  to  the  checks  of  nature. 
Dares  make  his  life  the  victim  of  his  reason. 
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Does  in  some  sort  that  reason  deify, 
And  take  a  flight  at  heav'n. 

Young's  Revenge. 

16.  Fear,  guilt,  despair;  and  moon-struck  frenzy  rush 
On  voluntary  death  :  the  wise,  the  brave, 
When  the  fierce  storms  of  fortune  round  'em  roar. 
Combat  the  billows  with  redoubl'd  force  : 
Then,  if  they  perish  ere  the  port  is  gain'd, 
They  sink  with  decent  pride  ;  and  from  the  deep 
Honour  retrieves  them  bright  as  rising  stars. 

Fenian's  Mariamne. 

17.  Our  time  is  set  and  fis'd  ;  our  days  are  told  ; 
And  no  man  knows  the  limit  of  his  life  ; 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's ; 
But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 
And  not  usurp  on  the  decrees  of  fate, 
By  hastening  their  own  ends. 

Smith's  Princess  of  Parma. 

18.  Venture  not  rashly  on  an  unknown  being — 
E'en  the  most  perfect  shun  the  brink  of  death. 
And  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  futurity. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Overbitry. 

19.  What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  .' 
'Tis  she ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gor'd  ? 
AVhy  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ? 

Oh!  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  !  tell. 
Is  it  in  heav'n  a  crime  to  love  too  well? 
To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
To  act  a  lover's,  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  ? 

Pope. 

20.  Our  time  is  fix'd ;  and  all  our  days  are  number'd ; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not :  this  we  knpw, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 

Nor  dare  to  stir  till  heaven  shall  give  permission. 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destin'd  stand. 
And  wait  th'  appointed  hour,  till  they're  reliev'd. 
Those  only  are  the  brave  who  keep  their  ground, 
And  keep  it  to  the  last.     To  run  away 
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Is  but  a  coward's  trick :  to  run  away 
From  this  world's  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves 
By  boldly  venturing  on  a  world  unknown, 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark  !  'tis  mad  : 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

If  there  be  an  hereafter, 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenc'd 
And  suffer'd  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man, 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die ; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 

Far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death, — the  brave  live  on. 

Beware  of  desp'rate  steps.     The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow",  will  have  pass'd  away. 
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Blair's  Grave. 


Blair's  Grave. 


Thomson. 


Cowper. 


25.  He,  with  delirious  laugh,  the  dagger  hurl'd. 
And  burst  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  the  world ! 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope, 

26.  Then  plunged  ;  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crushed  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm. 


27.   My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 

The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fools  and  modern  knaves  ; 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 


Byron's  Island, 


Byron's  Giaour, 
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SUMMER. 

Then  came  the  jolly  summer,  being  dight 

In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  green. 

That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light, 

And  on  his  head  a  garland  well  beseene 

He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chaffed  been. 

The  sweat  did  drop,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 

A  bow  and  shafts,  as  he  in  forest  green 

Had  hunted  late  the  Ubbard  or  the  boar, 

And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs,  with  labour  heated  sore. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Now  comes  thy  glory  in  the  summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent. 

Thomso7i. 
'Tis  raging  noon  ;  and  vertical  the«un 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns ;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguish'd  blaze. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclos'd. 
Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  summer  comes. 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  nature's  depth. 
He  comes  attended  by  the  sultry  hours. 
And  ever  fanning  breezes  on  his  way  ; 
While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  spring 
Averts  her  bashful  face ;  and  earth,  and  skies. 
All  smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
'Twas  noon  ;  and  every  orange-bud 
Hung  languid  o'er  the  crystal  flood, 
Faint  as  the  lids  of  maiden  eyes 
Beneath  a  lover's  burning  sighs  ! 

JUoore. 


SUN. 
1.  Know'st  thou  not. 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
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Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 

In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 

But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 

And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 

Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 

The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

2.  Thou  tide  of  glory  which  no  rest  doth  know 
But  ever  ebb  and  ever  flow  ! 

Thou  golden  shower  of  a  true  Jove  ! 

Who  doth  in  thee  descend,  and  heaven  to  earth  make  love ! 

Cowley. 

3.  All  the  world's  bravery  that  delights  our  eyes. 

Is  but  thy  several  liv'ries  ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow'st, 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou  go'st. 

Cowley. 

4.  Through  the  soft  ways  of  heaven,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee. 

Like  a  clear  river  thou  dost  glide, 

And  with  thy  living  stream  through  the  close  channel  slide. 

Cowley. 

5.  I  marvel  not,  0  sun !  that  unto  thee 

In  adoration,  man  should  bow  the  knee. 
And  pour  the  prayer  of  mingled  awe  and  love ; 
For  like  a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray. 
Beauty  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 


There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven;  the  blessed  sun  alone. 
In  unapproachable  divinity. 
Careered,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 

Blest  power  of  sunshine  !  genial  day, 
What  balm,  what  life  are  in  thy  ray  ! 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss. 
That,  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
Vol.  IV.— 0 
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Soiithey. 
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To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet, 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 
The  deep  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Moore. 
S.   And  see — the  sun  himself !  on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  east  he  springs. 
Angel  of  light !  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 
Trod  in  his  maker's  steps  of  fire! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

9.  Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Did  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire ! 

Byr oil's  Bride  of  Abydo^ 

10.  Most  glorious  orb!  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal'd! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 

Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 

Themselves  in  orisons !  Thou  material  God  ! 

And  representative  of  the  unknown — 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  !  Thou  chief  sfJir ! 

Centre  of  many  stars  !  which  mak'st  our  earth 

Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 

And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons  !     Monarch  of  the  climes. 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near  or  far, 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects; — thou  dost  rise. 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 

1  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.     As  ray  first  glance 

Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 

My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 

To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 

Of  a  more  fatal  nature.     He  is  gone  : 

I  follow. 

Byron's  Manfred. 

11.  But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  lessening  cloud, 
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The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 

Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.    Lo!  now,  apparent  all, 

Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air, 

He  looks  iu  boundless  majesty  abroad ; 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnish'd  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wand'ring  streams, 

High  gleaming  from  afar. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

1.  England  a  happy  land  we  know, 
Where  follies  naturally  grow, 
Where  without  culture  they  arise ; 
And  tow'r  above  the  common  size ; 
England,  a  fortune-telling  host, 

As  num'rous  as  the  stars  could  boast, 
Matrons,  who  toss  the  cup,  and  see 
The  grounds  of  fate  in  grounds  of  tea. 

2.  Gypsies,  who  ev'ry  ill  can  cure. 
Except  the  ill  of  being  poor, 

Who  charms  'gainst  love  and  agues  sell, 
Who  can  in  hen-roost  set  a  spell, 
Prepar'd  by  arts,  to  them  best  known, 
To  catch  all  feet  except  their  own, 
Who  as  to  fortune  can  unlock  it. 
As  easily  as  pick  a  pocket. 


Churchill. 


Churchill. 


'Tis  a  history 
Handed  from  ages  down  ;  a  nurse's  tale — 
Which  children,  open-ey'd  and  mouth'd,  devour ; 
And  thus  as  garrulous  ignorance  relates. 
We  learn  it  and  believe. 

Southey's  Thalaba. 
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SUSPENSE. 

But  be  not  long,  for  in  the  tedious  minutes, 
Exquisite  interval,  I'm  on  the  rack  ; 
For  sure  the  greatest  evil  man  can  know, 
Bears  no  proportion  to  the  dread  suspense. 

Frotvde's  Fall  of  Sagunhuyi. 
Uncertainty  ! 
Fell  demon  of  our  fears !     The  human  soul. 
That  can  support  despair,  supports  not  thee. 

Mallefs  Mustopha. 


SUSPICION. 

He  loured  on  her  with  dangerous  eye-glance, 

Showing  his  nature  in  his  countenance; 

His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place^ 

But  walk'd  each  where  for  fear  of  hid  mischance. 

Holding  a  lattis  still  before  his  face. 

Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  it  protects. 

Byron's  Werner. 
Suspect ! — that's  a  spy's  office.     Oh  !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  vainer  fears. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 


SWAN. 


The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale  ; 
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And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 


SWIMMING. 

1.  I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  ;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

2.  The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews  ;  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

3.  There  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 
With  careless,  desperate  force  ;  full  many  times 

His  life  was  won  and  lost,  as  though  he  recked  not — 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none — 
Alone  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  alone 
That  man  was  saved. 

Maturbi's  Bertram, 

4.  How  many  a  time  have  I 

Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughen'd  ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flung  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
The  waves  as  they  rose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me. 

Byron's  Two  Foscari. 


TALKING. 

1.    What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

Shaks.  King  John. 
Vol.  IV.— 0  2 
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2.  He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France  : 
Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

3.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

4.  Why  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood  ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ! 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

5.  These  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  battered  me  lilie  roaring  cannon  shot. 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

6.  O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 

Worse  than  a  smoky  house  : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer  house  in  Christendom. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

7.  When  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

8.  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words:  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricky  word 
Defy  the  matter. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

9.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to  prate, 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  assur'd. 

We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
10.  I  hold  my  peace,  Sir  ?     No ; 

No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air; 
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Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  speak. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

11.  But  words  are  words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 

That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

12.  My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Shakspeare. 

13.  These  high  wild  hills,  ancf  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome  : 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

14.  Why,  what  an  ass  am  I  ?  this  is  most  brave  ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd. 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven,  and  hell. 

Must  like  a  *  *  *  *  *,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion! 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
13.   Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear. 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

16.  A  flourish,  trumpets  !— strike  alarum,  drums! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  lord's  anointed :  strike,  I  say. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

17.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference  : 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it : 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 

Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 
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18.   But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 
Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease  ; 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack. 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


19.  And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy, 
When  he  cngag'd  in  controversy. 
Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 
But  indefatigable  teasing ; 

With  volleys  of  eternal  babble, 
And  clamour  more  unanswerable. 

Butlefs  Hudibras. 

20.  In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  pass'd, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last; 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes. 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat ; 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Pope. 

21.  A  dearth  of  words  a  woman  need  not  fear. 
But  'tis  a  task  indeed  to  learn — to  hear: 
In  that  the  skill  of  conversation  lies ; 

That  shows  or  makes  you  both  polite  and  wise. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

22.  Wine  may  indeed  excite  the  meekest  dame  ; 
But  keen  Zantippe,  scorning  borrow'd  flame. 
Can  vent  her  thunders,  and  her  lightnings  play. 
O'er  cooling  gruel,  and  composing  tea. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

23.  Words  learn'd  by  rote,  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse, 

Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

Cowper's  Conversation. 

24.  But  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 

By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assert. 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue  ; 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 
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And  smiling  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue  ! 
He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer — 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


TAXATION. 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 
Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?  if 
Caesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a 
Blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket, 
We  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir. 
No  more  tribute. 

Shaks.  Cjjmbeline. 
A  moderation  keep ; 
Kings  ought  to  shear,  not  skin  their  sheep. 

Herrick. 
The  law  takes  measure  of  us  all  for  clothes, 
Diets  us  all,  and  in  the  sight  of  all. 
To  keep  us  from  all  private  leagues  with  wealth. 

Crown's  Regitlus. 
What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall. 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  we  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muckworms  who  in  dirty  acres  deal. 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cannot  feel. 
His  grace  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  please, 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease  ? 
By  custom  safe,  the  poets'  numbers  flow. 
Free  as  the  light  and  air  some  years  ago. 
No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these  will  earthly  buildings  bear. 
No  tributes  laid  on  castles  in  the  air. 

Churchill. 
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TEARS. 

1.  With  that  adown,  out  of  her  crystal  eyne, 
Few  trickling  tears  she  softly  forth  let  fall, 
That  like  two  orient  pearls  did  purely  shine 
Upon  her  snowy  cheek. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 


Shaks.  Kin^  John. 


3.  Let  rae  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silently  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

4.  I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities:  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

5.  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears, 

To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ctesar. 

6.  Thy  heart  is  big  I  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

7.  No,  ril*not  weep.     Though  I  have  full  cause  of  weeping, 
This  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand  flaws, 

Or  e'er  I  weep. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

8.  Patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Which  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have  seen 
Sun-shine  and  rain  at  once :  those  happy  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes  ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 
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9.  Touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 

O,  let  not  woman's  weaponsj  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeics  ! 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

10.  My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humbler  tear ; 

And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind' with  weeping. 

Slinks.  Richard  III. 

11.  Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears. 
Stained  their  aspects  with  sore  childish  drops. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

12.  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

13.  What  I  should  say, 

My  tears  gainsay :  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

14.  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief: 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge  for  me ! 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  III. 

15.  Then  fresh  tears 

Stood  on  her  cheeks  ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 

Shaks.  Titus  Jlndronicus. 

16.  The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 

Those  waters  from  me  which  I  would  have  stopp'd  ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

17.  Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 
IS.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 
19.   Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and  eyes  thee  fix'd. 
About  t'  have  spoke,  but  now,  with  head  declin'd. 
Like  a  fair  flow'r  surcharg'd  with  dew,  she  weeps. 
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And  words  siippress'd  seem  into  tears  dissolv'd, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil. 

Milton's  Sampson  A^onistes. 

20.  Compassion  quell'd 

His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
Apace,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

21.  These  thanks  I  pay  you: 

And  know  that  when  Sebastian  weeps,  his  tears 
Come  harder  than  his  blood. 

Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

22.  Believe  these  tears,  which  from  my  wounded  heart. 
Bleed  at  my  eyes. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. 

23.  But  these  are  tears  of  joy!  to  see  you  thus,  has  fill'd 
My  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold. 

Congreve's  Motirning  Bride. 

24.  By  heav'ns,  my  love,  thou  dost  distract  my  soul ! 
There's  not  a  tear  that  falls  from  those  dear  eyes, 
But  makes  my  heart  weep  blood. 

Lee's  Mithridates. 

25.  I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  all  the  storm  of  grief;  yet  beautiful  ! 
Sighing  such  a  breath  of  sorrow,  that  her  lips, 
Which  late  appear'd  like  buds,  were  now  o'erblown  ! 
Pouring  forth  tears,  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 

That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  have  drown'd 
The  wrath  of  heaven,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin. 

Lee's  Mithridates. 

26.  I  could  perceive  with  joy,  a  silent  show'r 
Run  down  his  silver  beaid. 

Lee's  Junius  Brutus. 

27.  I  weep,  'tis  true  ;  but  Machiavel,  I  swear 
They're  tears  of  vengeance  ;  drops  of  hquid  fire! 

So  marble  weeps,  when  flames  surround  the  quarry. 
And  the  pil'd  oaks  spout  forth  such  scalding  bubbles. 
Before  the  general  blaze. 

Lee's  Ccesar  Borgia. 

28.  Stop,  stop  those  tears,  Monima  !  for  they  fall 
Like  baneful  dew  from  a  distemper'd  sky ! 

I  feel  them  chill  me  to  the  very  heart. 

Otioay's  Orphan. 
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Thou  weep'st,  0  stop  that  shower  of  falling  sorrows. 
Which  melts  me  to  the  softness  of  a  woman, 
And  shakes  my  best  resolves. 

Trap's  Abramule. 
Down  her  cheeks  flow'd  the  round  drops ; 
And  as  we  see  the  sun  shine  thro'  a  show'r, 
So  look'd  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Casting  forth  light  and  tears  together. 

Lansdown's  Heroic  Love. 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heaven, 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 
From  his  big  heart  o'ercharg'd  with  generous  sorrow  ; 
See  the  tide  working  upward  to  his  eye. 
And  stealing  from  him  in  large  silent  drops. 
Without  his  leave. 


Young's  Busiris. 


Her  tears,  like  drops  of  molten  lead. 

With  torment  burn  the  passage  to  my  heart. 


YounsCs  Busiris. 


34.    Our  funeral  tears  from  different  causes  rise  : 

Of  various  kinds  they  fiow.     From  tender  hearts. 
By  soft  contagion  call'd,  some  burst  at  once, 
And  stream  obsequious  to  the  leading  eye. 
Some  ask  more  time,  by  curious  art  distill'd. 
Some  hearts,  in  secret  hard,  unapt  to  melt, 
Struck  by  the  public  eye,  gush  out  amain. 


Yoimg. 


Heav'n,  that  knows 
The  weakness  of  our  natures,  will  forgive, 
Nay,  must  applaud  love's  debt,  when  decent  paid  : 
Nor  can  the  bravest  mortal  blame  the  tear 
Which  glitters  on  the  bier  of  fallen  worth. 

Shirley's  Parricide. 
Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
AVhich  suddenly  took  birth,  but  overweigh'd 
With  its  own  weight,  swelling,  dropp'd  upon  her  bosom. 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appear'd 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 

Shirley's  Brothers. 

Vol.  IV.— P 
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37.  Hide  not  thy  tears ;  weep  boldly — and  be  proud  - 

To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way : 

'Tis  nature's  mark,  to  know  an  honest  heart  by. 

Shame  on  those  breasts  of  stone  that  cannot  melt, 

In  soft  adoption  of  another's  sorrow. 

Hill's  Alzira. 
.38.    The  eye  that  will  not  weep  another's  sorrow, 

Should  boast  no  gentler  brightness  than  the  glare, 

That  reddens  in  the  eye  ball  of  the  wolf. 

Mason's  Elfrida. 

39.  How,  thro'  her  tears,  with  pale  and  trembling  radiance, 
The  eye  of  beauty  shines,  and  lights  her  sorrows  ! 

As  rises  o'er  the  storm  some  silver  star, 

The  seaman's  hope,  and  promise  of  his  safety. 

Francis's  Eugenia. 

40.  No  radiant  pearl,  which  crested  fortune  wears. 
No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears  ; 
Not  the  blight  stars,  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn  ; 
Nor  rising  sun,  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn  ; 

Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear,  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  manly  cheek  for  other's  woes. 

Darivin. 

41.  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

42.  With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  turn'd, 
And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scorn'd. 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Jsles. 

43.  A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 

A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart : 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 

Scott's  Marmion. 

44.  He  turn'd  away — his  heart  throbbed  high. 
The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

45.  What  gem  hath  dropped  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain  ? 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain, 
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That  starts  at  once — bright,  pure — from  pity's  mine, 
Already  polished  by  the  hand  divine. 

Byron's  Corsair. 
Oh !  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 
To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield  ; 
Avoid  it — virtue  ebbs  and  wisdom  errs, 
Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  ! 
What  lost  a  world,  and  made  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 
By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  a  wanton's  woe ! 

Byron's  Corsair. 

In  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  unclouded  brain. 
Like  mountain  mists,  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear, 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still. 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

Hide  thy  tears — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
But  let  me  not  behold  them;  they  unman  me. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus . 
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1.   Sudden  they  see  from  midst  of  all  the  main 
The  surging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise. 
And  the  great  sea,  puft  up  with  proud  disdain, 
To  swell  above  the  measure  of  his  guise, 
As  threat'ning  to  devour  all  that  his  power  despise. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
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2.  The  tyranny  of  th'  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  rage,  and  foam. 

To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds  : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 

Shaks.  Julhts  Cce&ar. 

4.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes  ; 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretels  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  1. 

5.  This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch. 
The  lion,  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will,  take  all. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

6.  Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 

Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 

Uuwhipt  of  justice  !     Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand. 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 

That  art  incestuous  !   CaitifT,  to  pieces  shake, 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming, 

Hast  piactis'd  on  man's  life!  Close  pent-up  guilts, 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 

These  dreadful  summoners  grace. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

7.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks!   rage  !  blow! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanos,  spout 

Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks! 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 

Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts. 

Singe  my  white  head  !     And  thou  all-shaking  thunder, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  ! 

Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once, 

That  make  ungrateful  man. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 
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8.  1  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness, 

I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  displeasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave. 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despis'd  old  man. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

9.  Alas,  sir !  are  you  here  ?  things  that  love  night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wand'rers  of  the  dark. 

And  make  them  keep  their  caves  :  since  I  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

10.  For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  belt  the  clouds ; 

The  wind  shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

11.  I  heard  the  wrack 

As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 

Was  distant ;  and  these  flows,  though  mortals  fear  them 

As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heaven, 

Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 

Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable. 

And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a  sneeze 

To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

12,  Call  you  these  peals  of  thunder  but  the  yawn 
Of  bellowing  clouds  ?  by  Jove  they  seem  to  me 

The  world's  last  groans  !  and  these  vast  sheets  of  flame 
Are  its  last  blaze  !  the  tapers  of  the  gods. 
The  sun  and  moon,  run  down  like  waxen  globes, 
And  chaos  is  at  hand. 

Lee's  (Edipus. 

13.  The  gathering  clouds  like  meeting  armies 
Come  on  apace. 

Lee's  Mithridates. 
Vol.  IV.— P  2 
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14.   'Tis  well,  said  Jove,  and  for  consent, 
Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament. 


Parnel. 


15.  Look,  from  the  turbid  south 
What  floods  of  flame  in  red  diffusion  burst, 
Frequent  and  furious,  darted  thro'  the  dark 
And  broken  ridges  of  a  thousand  clouds, 
Pil'd  hill  on  hill ;  and  hark,  the  thunder  rous'd, 
Groans  in  long  roarings  through  the  distant  gloom. 

Mallet's  Mustapha. 

16.  'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all  : 
AVhen  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  thro'  the  cloud  ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

17.  From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage ; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 

Dissolv'd,  the  whole  precipitated  mass 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  pour. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

18.  A  boding  silence  reigns. 

Dread  through  the  dun  expanse ;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  aerial  tribes 
Descend  :  the  tempest  loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  awful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye  ;  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

Thomson's  S€aso7is. 

19.  Guilt  hears  appall'd,  with  deeply- troubled  thought. 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash. 

Thomsoti's  Seasons. 

20.  Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst. 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air, 
Down,  in  a  torrent.     On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 
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Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep. 
Thro'  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  contending  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

21.  Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm  ; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs, 

And  fractur'd  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Resounding  long  in  listening  fancy's  ear. 

Thomson's  Seaso7is. 

22.  Thro'  all  the  burden'd  air, 

Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds  and  distant  sighs. 
That,  utter'd  by  the  demon  of  the  night. 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

Thomso7i's  Seasons. 

23.  In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas ! 
I       Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  sense  ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

24.  Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm  ; 
To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 
Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

25.  Peace,  peace — thou  rash  and  unadvised  man  ; 
Oh !  add  not  to  this  night  of  nature's  horrors 
The  darker  shadowing  of  thy  wicked  fears. 

The  hand  of  heaven,  not  man,  is  dealing  with  us, 
And  thoughts  like  thine  do  make  it  deal  thus  sternly. 

Maturin's  Bertratn. 
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26.  Monk. — How  hast  thou  fared  in  this  most  awful  time  ? 
Prior. — As  one  whom  fear  did  not  make  pitiless  : 

I  bow'd  me  at  the  cross  for  those  whose  heads 
Are  naked  to  the  visiting  blasts  of  heav'n 
In  this  its  hour  of  wrath. — 
For  the  lone  traveller  on  the  hill  of  storms. 
For  the  toss'd  shipman  on  the  perilous  deep  ; 
Till  the  last  peal  that  thundered  o'er  mine  head 
Did  force  a  cry  of— mercy  for  myself. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

27.  The  strife  of  fiends  is  on  the  battling  clouds. 

The  glare  of  hell  is  in  these  sulphurous  lightnings  ; 
This  is  no  earthly  storm. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

28.  Storms,  when  I  was  young, 
Would  still  pass  o'er  like  nature's  fitful  fevers. 

And  rendered  all  more  wholesome.     Now  their  rage, 
Sent  thus  unseasonably  and  profitless, 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heaven. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

29.  Of  winds  and  waves,  the  strangely  mingled  sounds 
Ride  heavily  ;  the  night-winds  hollow  sweep, 
Mocking  the  sounds  of  human  lamentation. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

30.  The  night  grows  wond'rous  dark :  deep  swelling  gusts 
And  sultry  stillness  take  the  rule  by  turn, 

Whilst  o'er  our  heads  the  black  and  heavy  clouds 
Roll  slowly  on.    This  surely  bodes  a  storm. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Bayner. 

31.  Ev'n  o'er  my  head 
The  soft  and  misty-textur'd  clouds  seem  chang'd 
To  piles  of  harden'd  rocks,  which  from  their  base, 
Like  the  upbreaking  of  a  ruin'd  world. 

Are  huil'd  with  force  tremendous. 

Joanna  BaiUie's  Bayner. 

32.  He  comes  !  dread  Brama  shakes  the  sunless  sky 
With  murmuring  wiath,  and  thunders  from  on  high  ! 
Heaven's  fiery  horse,  beneath  his  warrior  form. 
Paws  the  light  clouds,  and  gallops  on  the  storm  ! 
Wide  waves  his  flickering  sword,  his  bright  arms  glow 
Like  summer  suns,  and  light  the  world  below  ! 
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Earth,  and  her  trembling  isles  in  ocean's  bed, 
Are  shook ;  and  nature  rocks  beneath  his  tread  ! 

CampbeWs  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
The  sky  is  changed  !  and  such  a  change  !  oh  night, 
And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!     Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !     Not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 
And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  en  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Byron's  C'hilde  Harold. 
The  sky 
Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 
Hark,  hark  !  deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom  : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 
Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom  : 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 

Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth. 
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Tho'  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
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Nor  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

2.  Philosophy,  religious  solitude 
And  labour  wait  on  temperance ;  in  these 
Desire  is  bounded :  they  instruct  the  mind's 
And  body's  action. 

JSTabVs  Microcosmus. 

3.  Health  and  liberty 

Attend  on  these  bare  meals  ;  if  all  were  blest 
With  such  a  temperance,  what  man  would  fawn, 
Or  to  his  belly  sell  his  liberty? 
There  would  be  then  no  slaves,  no  sycophants 
At  great  men's  tables. 

May's  Old  Couple. 

4.  With  riotous  banquets,  sicknesses  came  in, 
When  death  'gan  muster  all  his  dismal  band 
Of  pale  diseases. 

May's  Old  Couple. 

5.  From  our  tables  here,  no  painful  surfeits. 
No  fed  diseases  grow,  to  strangle  nature, 
And  suffocate  the  active  brain  ;  no  fevers. 
No  apoplexies,  palsies  or  catarrhs 

Are  here  ;  where  nature,  not  entic'd  at  all 
With  such  a  dang'rous  bait  as  pleasant  cates. 
Takes  in  no  more  than  she  can  govern  well. 

May's  Old  Couple. 

6.  He,  who  the  rules  of  temperance  neglects. 
From  a  good  cause  may  produce  vile  effects. 

Take's  Adventures  of  Five  Hours. 

7.  If  thou  well  observe 

The  rule  of — not  too  much, — by  temperance  taught 

In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 

'Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return  : 

So  may'st  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop. 

Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

G.ither'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd  ;  in  death  mature. 

Milton. 
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0  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health  ; 
When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare. 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

Milton's  Samson  ^gonistes. 
If  men  will  shun  swoln  fortune's  ruinous  blasts, 
Let  them  use  temperance  :  nothing  violent  lasts. 

TV.  Strachey. 
Fatal  effects  of  luxury  and  ease  ! 
We  drink  our  poison,  and  we  eat  disease, 
Indulge  our  senses  at  our  reason's  cost. 
Till  sense  is  pain,  and  reason  hurt  or  lost. 
Not  so,  O  temperance  bland!  when  rul'd  by  thee, 
The  brute's  obedient,  and  the  man  is  free. 
Soft  are  his  slumbers,  balmy  is  his  rest. 
His  veins  not  boiling  from  the  midnight  feast. 
Touch'd  by  Aurora's  rosy  hand,  he  wakes 
Peaceful  and  calm,  and  with  the  world  partakes 
The  joyful  dawnings  of  returning  day. 
For  which  their  grateful  thanks  the  whole  creation  pay. 
All  but  the  human  brute :  'tis  he  alone. 
Whose  works  of  darkness  tiy  the  rising  sun. 
'Tis  to  thy  rules,  0  temperance !  that  we  owe 
All  pleasures,  which  from  health  and  strength  can  flow ; 
Vigour  of  body,  purity  of  mind. 
Unclouded  reason,  sentiments  refin'd, 
Unmixt,  untainted  joys,  without  remorse, 
Th'  intemperate  sinner's  never  failing  curse. 

Mary  Chandler. 
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But  all  in  vain :  no  fort  can  be  so  strong. 
No  fleshly  breast  can  armed  be  so  sound. 
But  will  at  last  be  won  with  battery  long, 
Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  found  : 
Nothing  is  sure  that  grows  on  earthly  ground ; 
And  who  most  trusts  in  arm  of  fleshly  might, 
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And  boasts  in  beauty's  chain  not  to  be  bound, 

Doth  soonest  fall  in  disadventurous  fight, 

And  yields  his  caitiff  neck  to  victor's  most  despight. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  What  ?  do  I  love  her. 
That  I  desire  to  speak  to  her  again  ? 

And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?  what  is't  I  dream  on  ? 
O  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint, 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !  most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin,  in  loving  virtue. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

3.  Look  upon  the  very  mother  of  mischief, 
Who  as  her  daughters  ripen,  and  do  bud 

Their  youthful  spring,  straight  she  instructs  them  how 

To  set  a  gloss  on  beauty,  add  a  lustre 

To  the  defect  of  nature  ;  how  to  use 

The  mystery  of  painting,  curling,  powd'ring. 

And  with  strange  periwigs,  pin-knots,  borderings. 

To  deck  them  up  like  a  winter's  bush. 

For  men  to  gaze  at  on  a  midsummer-night. 

Swetnam  the  Woman  Hater. 

4.  And  these  once  learn'd,  what  wants  the  tempter  now, 
To  snare  the  stoutest  champion  of  men  ? 

Swetnam  the  Woman  Hater. 

5.  What  a  frail  thing  is  man  !  it  is  not  worth 
Our  glory  to  be  chaste,  while  we  deny 
Mirth  and  converse  with  women  :  He  is  good. 
That  dares  the  tempter,  yet  corrects  his  blood, 

Shirley's  Lady  of  Pleasure. 

6.  The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old  ; 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 

And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

7.  But  who  can  view  the  ripen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 

The  smoothness  and  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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1.  Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves. 

Shaks.  Mea.  for  Mea. 

2.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that ; 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  :  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  I'll  example  you  with  thievery. 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  face  she  snatches  from  the  sun  ; 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  ;  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft. 

Shaks.  Timon. 

4.  Bankrupts,  hold  fast ; 

Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  ;  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law. 

Shaks.  Timon. 
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Hence, 
Horrible  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me  ;  I'll  unchain  thy  head ; 
Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Shaks.  Jlntony  and  Cleopatra. 
Hence,  begone : — 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
Vol.  IV.— Q 
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In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

3.  If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 

What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ;  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

4.  If  thou  more  murmur'st  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

5.  Unhand  me,  gentlemen  ; — 

By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

6.  Leave  wringing  of  your  hands:  peace  ;  sit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 

If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

8.  I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  reprehension; 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  warn'd. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  I. 

9.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse  ;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

SJiaks.  Richard  HI. 

10.  Unmanner'd  dog !  stand  thou  when  I  command : 
Advance  thy  halbert  higher  than  my  breast, 

Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

Shaks.  Richard  HI. 

11.  Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 

T'  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
Arid  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
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Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  fiom  his  heart. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 
Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings. 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  ling'ring. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Do  me  justice, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  I'll  lay  a  scene  of  blood, 
Shall  make  this  dwelling  horrible  to  nature. 

Otway's  Orphan. 
Oh!  wert  thou  young  again,  I  would  put  off 
My  majesty  to  be  more  terrible  ; 
That  like  an  angel  I  might  strike  this  hare. 
Trembling  on  earth  !  shake  thee  to  dust,  and  tear 
Thy  heart  for  this  bold  lie,  thou  feeble  dotard. 

Lee's  Alexander. 
Speak  then,  or  I  will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb : 
Thou  shalt  be  safe,  if  thou  confess  the  truth  ; 
But  if  thou  hide  ought  from  me,  I  will  rack  thee, 
'Till  with  thy  horrid  groans,  thou  wake  the  dead  : 
Or  I  will  cut  thee  to  anatomy, 
And  search  through  all  thy  veins  to  find  it  out. 

Lee's  CcBsar  Borgia. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  quench'd  with  scars  and  sorrows, 
Yet  could  I  make  this  wither'd  arm  do  wonders, 
And  open  in  an  enemy  such  wounds, 
Mercy  would  weep  to  look  on. 

Rochester's  Valentinian. 
Stand  there,  damn'd  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent  ; 
For  if  thou  utt'rest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
I'll  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth. 
To  bellow  with  the  damn'd  \ 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 
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Till  taught  by  pain, 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth  ; 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 
Or  with  a  famish'd  boat's-crew  had  your  birth, 
Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 
You'd  wish  yourself  where  truth  is — in  a  well. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


TIME. 


1.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past :  which  are  devour'd 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgotten  as  soon 

As  done. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

2.  I  bring  the  truth  to  light,  detect  the  ill ; 

My  native  greatness  scorneth  bounded  ways  ; 
Untimely  pow'r,  a  few  days  ruin  will; 
Yea,  worth  itself  falls,  till  I  list  to  raise. 
The  earth  is  mine  ;  of  earthly  things  the  care 
I  leave  to  men,  that,  like  them,  earthly  are. 

Lord  Brooke's  Mustaj^ha, 

3.  Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  Time  is  the  feather'd  thing. 
And,  whilst  I  praise 

The  sparkling  of  thy  locks,  and  call  them  rays, 

Takes  wing — 

Leaving  behind  him,  as  he  flies. 

An  unperceived  dimness  in  thine  eyes. 

Mayne. 
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5.  Time's  minutes,  whilst  they're  told, 
Do  make  us  old  ; 

And  every  sand  of  his  fleet  glass, 
Increasing  age  as  it  doth  pass, 
Insensibly  sows  wrinkles  there. 
Where  flowers  and  roses  do  appear. 

Mayne. 

6.  Old  time  will  end  our  story  ; 

But  no  time,  if  we  end  well,  will  end  our  glory. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Sea  Voyage. 

7.  Time  flows  from  instants,  and  of  these,  each  one 
Should  be  esteem'd,  as  if  it  were  alone  : 

The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  highly  prize 

When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes. 

Let  it  but  slide  into  th'  eternal  main. 

No  realms,  no  worlds  can  purchase  it  again : 

Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 

When  winged  time,  which  fixt  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  Beaumont. 

8.  Time  lays  his  hand 
On  pyramids  of  brass,  and  ruins  quite 
What  all  the  fond  artificers  did  think 
Immortal  workmanship  ;  he  sends  his  worms 
To  books,  to  old  records,  and  they  devour 
Th'  inscriptions.     He  loves  ingratitude, 
For  he  destroys  the  memory  of  man. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Cruel  Brother. 

9.  Our  time  consumes  like  smoke,  and  posts  away ; 
Nor  can  we  treasure  up  a  month  or  day. 

The  sand  within  the  transitory  glass 
Doth  haste,  and  so  our  silent  minutes  pass. 


Desire  not  to  live  long,  but  to  live  well ; 
How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  tell. 

Time,  the  prime  minister  of  death. 
There's  nought  can  bribe  his  honest  will ; 
He  stops  the  richest  tyrant's  breath. 
And  lays  his  mischief  still. 
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Watkyns. 
Wathyns. 


Marvel. 
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12.  Time  wears  all  his  locks  behind  ; 
Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead ; 
When  he  flies,  he  turns  no  more. 
And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 
Works  adjourn'd  have  many  stays  ; 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Robert  Southwell. 

13.  Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours. 
Where  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace ; 
And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours. 
Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain. 
And  merely  mortal  dross. 


14.   The  greatest  schemes  that  human  wit  can  forge, 
Or  bold  ambition  dares  to  put  in  practice, 
Depend  upon  our  husbanding  a  moment- 


Milton. 


Rome. 


The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time. 

But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 

Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours  ; 

Where  are  they  ?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 

How  much  is  to  be  done. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor  ; 

Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing  ;  pay 

No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 

And  what  it's  worth  ask  death-beds  ;  they  can  tell. 

Young^s  JVight  Thoughts. 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 

And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 

Behold  him  when  past  by  :  \Vhat  then  is  seen. 

But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds .' 

And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong. 

Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  on  his  career. 

Young's  Mght  Thoughts. 
The  day  in  hand. 

Like  a  bird  struggling  to  get  loose,  is  going, 

Scarce  now  possess'd — so  suddenly  'tis  gone. 

Young's  Mght  Thoughts. 
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19.  Time  hurries  on 
With  a  resistless,  unremitting  stream, 

Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief, 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow, 
And  carries  off  his  prize. 

Blair's  Grave. 

20.  What  does  not  fade  ?  the  tower,  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  time, 

Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base. 
And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass. 
Descend  ;  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk  ; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones, 
And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

21.  Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound. 

Cowpefs  Task. 

22.  Still  on  it  creeps. 
Each  little  moment  at  another's  heels, 

Till  hours,  days,  years,  and  ages  are  made  up 
Of  such  small  parts  as  these,  and  men  look  back, 
Worn  and  bewildered,  wondering  how  it  is. 
Thou  trav'llest  like  a  ship  in  the  wide  ocean, 
Which  hath  no  bounding  shore  to  mark  its  progress. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Rayner. 

23.  Yes,  gentle  time,  thy  gradual,  healing  hand 

Hath  stolen  from  sorrow's  grasp  the  envenomed  dart; 
Submitting  to  thy  skill,  my  passive  heart 
Feels  that  no  grief  can  thy  soft  power  withstand  ; 
And  though  my  aching  breast  still  heaves  the  sigh. 
Though  oft  the  tear  swells  silent  in  mine  eye  ; 
Yet  the  keen  pang,  the  agony  is  gone ; 
Sorrow  and  I  shall  part ;  and  these  faint  throes 
Are  but  the  remnant  of  severer  woes. 


Mrs  Tighe. 


The  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time  !  the  corrector  when  our  judgments  err, 
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The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists. 

Byron. 

25.  "  Where  is  the  world,"  cries  Young,  "  at  eighty  ?  Where 
The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born?"  Alas  ! 

Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ?  'Twas  there — 
I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass ! 
Cracked,  shivered,  vanished,  scarcely  gazed  on  ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

26.  On !  on  !  our  moments  hurry  by, 
Like  shadows  of  a  passing  cloud. 
Till  general  darkness  wraps  the  sky, 
And  man  sleeps  senseless  in  his  shroud. 
He  sports,  he  trifles  time  away. 

Till  time  is  his  to  waste  no  more  : 
Heedless  he  hears  the'  surges  play  ; 
And  then  is  dash'd  upon  the  shore. 
He  has  no  thought  of  coming  days. 
Though  they  alone  deserve  his  thought, 
And  so  the  heedless  wanderer  strays. 
And  treasures  nought  and  gathers  nought. 
Though  wisdom  speak^^his  ear  is  dull ; 
Though  virtue  smile — he  sees  her  not ; 
His  cup  of  vanity  is  full; 
And  all  besides  forgone — forgot. 

Boicring. 

27.  0  time,  that  ever  with  resistless  wing 
Cuts  off  our  joys  and  shortens  all  our  pain. 
Thou  great  destroyer  that  doth  always  bring 
Relief  to  man — all  bow  beneath  thy  reign ; 
Nations  before  thee  fall,  and  the  grim  king 
Of  death  and  terror  follows  in  thy  train ! 


Anon. 


28.  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore. 
Who  danc'd  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legend's  store, 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  ! 
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How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 
Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight. 


Scott. 


TITLES. 


Titles  of  honour  add  not  to  his  worth. 
Who  is  an  honour  to  his  title. 


Ford's  Lady's  Trial. 


Man — is  a  name  of  honour  for  a  king : 
Additions  take  away  from  each  chief  thing. 

Chapman'' s  JBussy  D'Amhois. 
All  transitory  titles  I  detest, 
A  virtuous  life  I  mean  to  boast  alone  ; 
Our  birth's  our  sires,  our  virtues  be  our  own. 

Drayton's  Legend  of  Matilda. 
I  look  down  upon  him 
With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my  slave  ; 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  great  grandsire's  ashes  : 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead — 
This  is  a  lord — he  had  liv'd  unobserv'd 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  dy'd  as  one 
Amongst  the  common  rout. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Brush  off 
This  honour'd  dust  that  soils  your  company  ; 
This  thing,  whom  nature  carelessly  obtruded 
Upon  the  world,  to  teach,  that  pride  and  folly 
Make  titular  greatness  the  envy  but 
Of  fools — the  wise  man's  pity. 

Habbington's  Queen  ofArragon. 
I  learned  to  admire  goodness ;  that 
Gives  the  distinction  to  men  ;  without 
This,  I  behold  them  but  as  pictures,  which 
Are  flourish'd  with  a  pencil,  to  supply 
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The  absence  of  inward  worth,  their  titles 
Like  landskips  gracing  them  only  far  off. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Sie^e. 
7.    A  fool,  indeed,  has  great  need  of  a  title. 
It  teaches  men  to  call  him  count  and  duke, 
And  to  forget  his  proper  name  of  fool. 

Crown's  Ambitious  Statesma7i. 
S.   Titles,  the  servile  courtier's  lean  reward, 
Sometimes  the  pay  of  virtue,  but  more  oft 
The  hire  which  greatness  gives  to  slaves  and  sycophants. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 
9.  AVith  their  authors  in  oblivion  sunk 

Vain  titles  lie,  the  servile  badges  oft 
Of  mean  submission,  not  the  mead  of  worth. 

Tho7nson. 


TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-rhorrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  space  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


To-morrow  you  will  live  you  always  cry. 
In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie, 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  ? 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  ? 
'Tis  so  far  fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To-morrow  I  will  live,  the  fool  does  say  ; 
To-day  itself's  too  late  ;  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

Seek  not  to  know  to-morrow's  doom  ; 

That  is  not  ours,  which  is  to  come. 

The  present  moment's  all  our  store  : 

The  next,  should  heav'n  allow,  i 

Then  this  will  be  no  more  : 

So  all  our  life  is  but  one  instant  now. 


Martial. 


Conzreve. 
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4.  To-morrow,  didst  thou  say  ? 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say,  to-morrow. 
Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — to-morrow  ! 
'Tis  a  sharper  that  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty— who  takes  thy  ready  cash. 

And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  promises. 

The  currency  of  idiots.     Injurious  bankrupt. 

That  gulls  the  easy  creditor !  to-morrow  ! 

It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 

In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 

Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calender. 

Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 

With  those  that  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 

'Tis  fancy's  child,  and  folly  is  its  father : 

Wrought  on  such  stuff  as  dreams  are ;  and  baseless 

As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

Cotton. 

5.  Arrest  the  present  moments ; 

For  be  assur'd  they  are  all  arrant  tell-tales  ; 

And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path  trackless 

As  the  wing'd  couriers  of  the  air, 

They  post  to  heaven,  and  there  record  their  folly — 

Because,  tho'  station'd  on  the  important  watch. 

Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  sentinel. 

Didst  let  them  pass  unnotic'd,  unimprov'd. 

And  know,  for  that  thou  slumber'st  on  the  guard, 

Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 

For  every  fugitive  :  and  when  thou  thus 

Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal  * 

Of  hood-wink'd  justice,  who  shall  tell  thy  audit. 

Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio, 

Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings  ; 

'Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms  !  far  more  precious 

Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain. 

Oh !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but,  like 

The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record. 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee. 


Cotton. 


In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise, 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn  ! 
Where  is  to-morrow  ?  In  another  world. 
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For  numbers  this  is  certain ;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet  on  this  "  perhaps," 

This  "  peradventure,"  infamous  for  lies, 

As  on  a  roclc  of  adamant  we  build 

Our  mountain  hopes  ;  spin  out  eternal  schemes 

As  we  the  fatal  sisters  could  out-spin. 

And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

Young^s  JVight  Thoughts. 
7.   To-morrow's  action  ?  can  that  hoary  wisdom. 

Borne  down  with  years,  still  doat  upon  to-morrow  ? 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn'd  to  lose 
An  useless  life  in  wishing  for  to-morrow. 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect ! 
Strange  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  lab'ring  thro'  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dress'd  in  robes  of  triumph; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long  expecting  arms, 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride ; 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Dr  Johnson^s  Irene. 
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Thou  shalt  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  shameful  death  ! 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  his  broken  limbs. 
Insulted  o'er  by  a  vile  butchering  villain. 

Otivay's  Venice  Preserved. 
Bring  forth  the  rack  : 
Fetch  hither  cords,  and  knives,  and  sulphurous  flames  ! 
He  shall  be  bound  and  gash'd,  his  skin  fleec'd  off,  and  burnt  alive : 
He  shall  be  hours,  days,  years,  a  dying. 

Lee's  CEdipus. 
Wire  draw  his  skin,  spin  all  his  nerves  like  hair. 
And  work  his  tortur'd  flesh  as  thin  as  flame. 

Lee's  Constantine. 
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To-morrow — yea — to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun, 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn, 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst, 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 
While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

Byron's  Corsair. 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd, 
Us'd  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


TRAVELLER.     TRAVELLING. 

1.  He  did  request  me  to  importune  you, 

To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

2.  I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world ; 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd, 

And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

3.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  their  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  th'  face. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

4.  This  is  a  traveller,  sir ;  knows  men  and 
Manners,  and  has  plough'd  up  the  sea  so  far 

Till  both  the  poles  have  knock'd  ;  has  seen  the  sun 
Take  coach,  and  can  distinguish  the  colour 
Of  his  horses,  and  their  kinds. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady. 

5.  His  travel  has  not  stopp'd  him 

As  you  suppose,  nor  alter'd  any  freedom. 
But  made  him  far  more  clear  and  excellent : 
Vol.  IV.— R 
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It  drains  the  grossness  of  the  understanding, 

And  renders  active  and  industrious  spirits : 

He  that  knows  men's  manners,  must  of  necessity 

Best  know  his  own,  and  mend  those  by  examples  : 

'Tis  a  dull  thing  to  travel  like  a  mill-horse. 

Still  in  the  place  he  was  born  in,  round  and  blinded. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Queen  of  Corinth. 

6.  He  foreign  countries  knew,  but  they  were  known 
Not  for  themselves,  but  to  advance  his  own. 

Lluellin. 

7.  He  returns,  his  travel  spent. 

Less  knowing  of  himself  than  when  he  went. 
Who  knowledge  hunt,  kept  under  foreign  locks, 
May  bring  home  wit  to  hold  a  paradox  ; 
Yet  be  fools  still. 

Bishop  King. 

8.  Those  travell'd  youths,  whom  tender  mothers  wean. 
And  send  abroad  to  see,  and  to  be  seen; 

With  whom,  lest  they  should  fornicate,  or  worse, 
A  tutor's  sent  by  way  of  a  dry-nurse  ; 
Each  of  whom  just  enough  of  spirit  bears 
To  show  oui  follies,  and  to  bring  home  theirs. 
Have  made  ail  Europe's  vices  so  well  known, 
They  seem  almost  as  nat'ral  as  our  own. 

Churchill. 

9.  Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage. 
Cares  that  become  my  birth,  and  suit  my  age  ; 
In  various  knowledge  to  instruct  my  youth, 
And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  truth ; 
By  foreign  arts,  domestic  faults  to  mend, 
Enlarge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend; 
The  useful  science  of  the  world  to  know, 
Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 
10.   With  rev'rend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay. 

To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day  ; 
With  memorandum-book  for  ev'ry  town, 
And  ev'ry  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down  ; 
His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart, 
With  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impart. 
The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands. 
Sets  off  a  wand'rer  into  foreign  lands. 
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Surpris'd  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosling  pair, 
With  awkward  gait,  stretch'd  neck,  and  silly  stare, 
Discover  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone, 
And  steeples  tow'ring  high  much  like  oiir  own  ; 
But  show  peculiar  light  by  many  a  grin. 
At  popish  practices  observed  within. 

Cowper^s  Progress  of  Error. 

11.  Returning  he  proclaims  by  many  a  grace, 

By  shrugs  and  strange  contortions  of  his  face. 
How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam. 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Cowper^s  Progress  of  Error. 

12.  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chace. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace; 
Oh  !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  air. 

And  life,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

13.  She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 
All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea, 

To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  France  and  Italy, 

(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

14.  I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters;  it  unmans  one  quite, 
Especially  when  life  is  rather  new. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


TREASON. 

1.  Treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 

Who,  ne'er  so  fame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up; 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

2.  That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
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Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

3.  Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear'st  a  lion's  hide  !  doflf  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

4.  Thus  do  all  traitors; 
If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself 

Shaks.  Jls  you  like  it. 

5.  He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome, 

(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk. 

Shaks,  Coriolanus. 

6.  I  protest, 

Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Despight  thy  victor-sword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 
And  from  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

7.  I  tell  ye  all, 

I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ; —  Jj 

And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  rights  and  mine.  || 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III.     ' 

8.  Talk'st  thou  to  me  ofifs?  thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head: — now,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. 

Shaks.  Richard  HI. 

9.  Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 
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10.   Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose  : 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause. 
That  adulation  did  not  whoop  at  them. 
But  thou  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murther ; 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was, 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  prepost'rously. 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

11.  Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep, 
And  in  his  simple  shew  he  harbours  treason. 

The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  //. 

12.  Were  ray  breast 
Transparent,  and  my  thoughts  to  be  discern'd. 
Not  one  spot  should  be  found  to  taint  the  candour 
Of  my  allegiance.     And  I  must  be  bold 

To  tell  you,  sir,  for  he  that  knows  no  guilt 
Can  know  no  fear,  'tis  tyranny  t'  o'ercharge 
An  honest  man,  and  such  till  now  I've  liv'd. 
And  such,  my  lord,  will  die. 

Massinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence. 

13.  He  therefore  wisely  cast  about. 

All  ways  he  could,  t'  ensure  his  throat. 
And  hither  came,  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took  ; 
And  to  the  utmost  do  his  best 
To  save  himself,  and  hang  the  rest. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

14.  How  safe  is  treason,  and'  how  sacred  ill. 
When  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ; 
Where  crowds  can  wink  and  no  offence  be  known, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own. 

Dry  den. 

15.  Is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heav'n 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man. 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ? 

Addison's  Cato. 

Vol.  IV.— R  2 
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16.  He  who  contends  for  freedom, 
Can  ne'er  be  justly  deem'd  his  sovereign's  foe  : 
No  'tis  the  wretch  who  tempts  him  to  subvert  it, 
The  soothing  slave,  the  traitor  in  the  bosom,      ^ 
Who  best  deserves  that  name. 

Thomson^s  Edward  and  Eleanora. 

17.  The  man,  who  pauses  on  the  paths  of  treason, 
Halts  on  a  quicksand,— the  first  step  engulphs  him. 

HilVs  Henry  V. 

18.  It  is  the  curse  of  treachery  like  mine. 

To  be  most  hated,  where  it  most  has  serv'd. 

Havard's  Regulus. 

19.  The  man  who  rises  on  his  country's  ruin. 
Lives  in  a  crowd  of  foes,  himself  the  chief: 

In  vain  his  power,  in  vain  his  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 
His  guilty  thoughts,  tljose  tyrants  of  the  soul. 
Steal  in  unseen,  and  stab  him  in  his  triumph. 

Martyti's  Timoleo^i. 

20.  By  heav'n  there's  treason  in  his  aspect ! 

That  cheerless  gloom,  those  eyes  that  pore  on  earth, 
That  bended  body,  and  those  folded  arms. 
Are  indications  of  a  tortur'd  mind, 
And  blazon  equal  villainy  and  shame. 

Shirley's  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

21.  For  know  that  treason. 
And  prostituted  faith,  like  strumpets  vile, 
The  slaves  of  appetite,  when  lust  is  sated — 
Are  turn'd  adrift  to  dwell  with  infamy. 

By  those  that  us'd  them, 

Brown's  Athelstan. 

22.  Think  on  th'  insulting  scorn,  the  conscious  pangs. 
The  future  miseries  that  await  th'  apostate. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

23.  Treason  does  never  prosper ;  what's  the  reason  ? 
Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 


24.   Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave. 
Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight. 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave. 
And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might  ! 


Anon. 


Moore. 
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25.  His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fame. 

26.  'Tis  he — 'tis  he — I  know  him  now, 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow  ; 

I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery. 


Moore. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


TRUTH. 


1.  The  seat  of  truth,  is  in  our  secret  hearts. 

Not  in  the  tongue,  which  falsehood  oft  imparts. 

Brandon's  Octavia. 

2.  This  is  all  true  as  it  is  strange  : 
Nay  it  is  ten  times  true  ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

3.  If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

4.  This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  be  false  to  any  man. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

5.  The  truth  you  speak,  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

6.  The  dignity  of  truth  is  lost 
With  much  protesting. 

Jonson's  Catiline. 

7.  Upon  her  head  she  wears  a  crown  of  stars, 
Through  which  her  orient  hair  waves  to  her  waist, 
By  which  believing  mortals  hold  her  fast. 

And  in  those  golden  cords  are  carried  even 
Till  with  her  breath  she  blows  them  up  to  heaven. 
She  wears  a  robe  enchas'd  with  eagle's  eyes, 
To  signify  her  sight  in  mysteries ; 
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Upon  each  shoulder  sits  a  milk-white  dove, 

And  at  her  feet  do  wily  serpents  move  : 

Her  spacious  arms  do  reach  from  east  to  west, 

And  you  may  see  her  heart  shine  through  her  breast : 

Her  right  hand  holds  a  sun  with  burning  rays, 

Her  left  a  curious  bunch  of  golden  keys  ; 

With  which  heav'n's  gates  she  locketh,  and  displays, 

A  crystal  mirror  hanging  at  her  breast. 

By  which  men's  consciences  are  search'd  and  drest : 

On  her  coach-wheels  hypocrisy  lies  rack'd, 

And  squint-ey'd  slander,  with  vain  glory  back'd  ; 

Her  bright  eyes  burn  to  dust ;  in  which  shines  fate  : 

An  angel  ushers  her  triumphant  gait ; 

Whilst  with  her  fingers  fans  of  stars  she  twists, 

And  with  them  beats  back  error,  clad  in  mists : 

Eternal  unity  hehind  her  shines ; 

That  fire,  and  water,  earth  and  air  combines. 

Her  voice  is  like  a  trumpet,  loud  and  shrill ; 

Which  bids  all  sounds  in  earth,  and  heav'n  be  still. 

Jonson's  Masques. 

8.  He  is  an  adorer  of  chaste  truth. 
And  speaks  religiously  of  ev'ry  man  : 
He  will  not  trust  obscure  traditions. 

Or  faith  implicit,  but  concludes  of  things 
Within  his  own  clear  knowledge  :  what  he  says. 
You  may  believe,  and  pawn  your  soul  upon  't. 

Shirley's  Example. 

9.  'Twixt  truth  and  error,  there  is  this  difPrence  known. 
Error  is  fruitful,  truth  is  only  one. 

Herrick. 

10.  Vice  for  a  time  may  shine,  and  virtue  sigh ; 

But  truth,  like  heav'n's  sun,  plainly  doth  reveal. 
And  scourge  or  crown,  what  darkness  did  conceal. 

Davenport's  City  Mghtcap. 

11.  Oh  truth. 

Thou  art,  whilst  tenant  in  a  noble  breast, 
A  crown  of  crystal  in  an  iv'ry  chest! 

Davenport's  King  John  and  Matilda. 

12.  Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true. 
No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due  ; 
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For  truth  is  precious  and  divine, 
Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine. 

13.   Truth,  lilte  a  single  point,  escapes  the  sight. 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ; 
But  what  resembles  truth  is  soon  descry'd. 
Spreads  like  a  surface,  and  expanded  wide. 


14.  What  mark  does  truth,  what  bright  distinction  bear 
How  do  we  know  that  what  we  know  is  true  ? 
How  shall  we  falsehood  fly,  and  truth  pursue  ? 

15.  'Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true  ; 

Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do. 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 
And  things  unknown  propos'd  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good  breeding,  truth  is  disapprov'd  ; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  belov'd. 

16.  When  fiction  rises  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
Men  will  believe,  because  they  love  the  lie; 
But  truth  herself,  if  clouded  with  a  frown. 
Must  have  some  solemn  proofs  to  pass  her  down. 

17.  Truth!   why  shall  ev'ry  wretch  of  letters 
Dare  to  speak  truth  against  his  betters  ! 
Let  ragged  virtue  stand  aloof, 

Nor  mutter  accents  of  reproof; 
Let  ragged  wit  a  mute  become. 
When  wealth  and  pow'r  would  have  her  dumb. 

18.  All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine, 

And  what  dilates  the  pow'rs  must  needs  refine. 


Butler's  Hudihras. 


Pomfret. 


Pomfret. 


Pope. 


Churchill. 


Churchill. 


Cowper. 


19.   The  sages  say,  dame  truth  delights  to  dwell, 
Strange  mansion  !  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Questions  are,  then,  the  windlass  and  the  rope 
That  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewoman  up. 

Dr  Wolcot's  Peter  Pindar. 
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TWILIGHT. 

1.  I  love  thee,  twilight !  for  thy  gleams  impart 
Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  ray  heart, 
When  o'er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing  wind 
Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind. 

And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  burns, 

And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords  by  turns. 

Montgomery'' s  World  before  the  Flood. 

2.  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lover's  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word  ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Byron. 

3.  The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired  : — 

Ave  Maria !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  heaven  is  worthiest  thee  ! 

Byron. 

4.  'Twas  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown. 
Of  one  who  hates  us. 


Byron. 


How  fine  to  view  the  sun's  departing  ray 
Fling  back  a  lingering  lovely  after-day; 
The  moon  of  summer  glides  serenely  by. 
And  sheds  a  light  enchantment  o'er  the  sky. 
These,  sweetly  mingling,  pour  upon  the  sight 
A  pencilled  shadowing,  and  a  dewy  light — 
A  softened  day,  a  half  unconscious  night. 
Alas  !  too  finely  pure  on  earth  to  stay. 
It  faintly  spots  the  hill,  and  dies  away. 
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TYRANNY.     TYRANTS. 

1.  I  know  him  tyrannous  ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years. 

Shaks.  Pericles, 

2.  For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide  ; 

One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd  ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath, 
And  slaughter'd  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him  ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 
.    One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

3.  Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means. 
Myself  disgrac'd  and  the  nobility 

Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 

Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

4.  And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's,     ■ 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye — 

Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  III. 

5.  Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice  ;  till  now  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 

Have  wandered  with  our  travers'd  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly. 

Shaks.  Timon, 

6.  Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

7.  Then  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time  ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
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Painted  upon  a  pole  ;  and  under-writ 
Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant. 

8.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


9.  He  would 

Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 

Dispropertied  their  freedoms;  holding  them, 

Inhuman  action  and  capacity, 

Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 

Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provant 

Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 

For  sinking  under  them. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 

10.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends  for  fear ; 
Which  in  his  dearest  need,  will  fly  from  him. 

Shakspeare. 

11.  Why  should  Cassar  be  a  tyrant  then? 

Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep  : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

12.  Tyrants'  arts, 

Are  to  give  flatt'rers  grace;  accusers,  pow'r ; 
That  those  may  seem  to  kill,  whom  they  devour. 

Jonson's  Sejanus. 

13.  Th'  aspirer  once  attain'd  unto  the  top, 

Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  got  up  : 
And  with  a  harder  band,  and  straiter  rein, 
Doth  curb  that  looseness  he  did  find  before  ; 
Doubting  th'  occasion  like  might  serve  again  : 
His  own  example  makes  him  fear  the  more. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

14.  Tyrants!   why  swell  you  thus  against  j'our  makers? 
Is  rais'd  equality  so  soon  grown  wild  ? 

Dare  you  deprive  your  people  of  succession. 

Which  thrones,  and  sceptres,  on  their  freedoms  build  ? 

Have  fear,  or  love,  in  greatness  no  impression  ? 
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Since  people  who  did  raise  you  to  the  ciown, 
Are  ladders  standing  still  to  let  you  down. 

Lord  Brooke's  Mustapha. 

15.  Tyrants  seldom  die 
Of  a  dry  death;  it  waileth  at  their  gate, 
Drest  in  the  colour  of  their  robes  of  state. 

Meyri's  Henry  VII. 

16.  'Twixt  kings  and  tyrants  there's  this  difF'rence  known, 
Kings  seek  their  subjects'  good,  tyrants  their  own, 

Herrick. 

17.  Fear  no  stain ; 

A  tyrant's  blood  doth  wash  the  hand  that  spills  it. 

Cartwright's  Siege. 

18.  All  the  ambitious  for  the  throne  would  fight, 
For  where  none  has  the  title,  all  have  right : 
Thus  whilst  we  cast  a  bloody  tyrant  down 
By  blood,  we  raise  another  to  the  crown. 

Earl  of  Orreryh  Tryphon. 

19.  While  glorious  murderers 
Destroy  mankind,  to  form  a  tyranny, 
We'll  destroy  tyranny,  to  form  mankind. 

Crown's  Darius. 

20.  Tyranny,  that  savage,  brutal  power, 

Which  not  protects,  but  still  devours  mankind. 

Denharn's  Sophy. 

21.  So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 

The  tyrant's  plea,  excus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

22.  When  force  invades  the  gift  of  nature,  life. 
The  eldest  law  of  nature  bids  defend  : 
And  if,  in  that  defence,  a  tyrant  fall, 

His  death's  his  crime,  not  ours. 

Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

23.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thou  tyrant. 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Effac'd  my  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith, 

And  hurry'd  me  from  hopes  of  heav'n  to  hell! 
All  these,  and  all  my  yet  unfinish'd  crimes, 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  skies, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 
Vol.  IV.— S 
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24.  Tyrant !  it  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince ; 
But  just  resentment,  and  hard  usage  join'd 
Til'  unwilling  word ;  and  grating  as  it  is, 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Bryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

25.  Yes,  a  most  notorious  villain  ; 

To  see  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
And  own  myself  a  man  :  to  see  our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  shew 
Of  liberty,  which  yet  they  ne  'er  must  taste  of. 
They  say,  by  them  our  hands  are  free  from  fetters  ; 
Yet  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds ; 
Bring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow  ; 
Drive  us  like  wrecks  down  the  rough  tide  of  power, 
Whilst  no  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  destruction : 
All  that  bear  this  are  villains,  and  I  one, 
Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 
And  check  the  growth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
That  make  us  slaves,  and  tell  us  'tis  our  charter. 

Otway^s  Venice  Preserved. 

26.  Justice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind,  amongst  us : 
The  laws,  corrupted  to  their  ends  that  make  them. 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny. 
That  every  day  starts  up  t'  enslave  us  deeper. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 

27.  Unheard,  the  injur'd  orphans  now  complain ; 
The  widow's  cries  address  the  throne  in  vain. 
Causes  unjudg'd  disgrace  the  loaded  file. 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king's  neglect  revile. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

28.  That  foe  to  justice,  scorner  of  all  law  ; 

That  beast,  which  thinks  mankind  are  born  for  one. 
And  made  by  heav'n  to  be  a  monster's  prey  ; 
That  heaviest  curse  of  groaning  nations,  tyranny. 

Rowe's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

29.  What,  alas !  is  arbitrary  rule  .' 

He's  far  the  greater  and  the  happier  monarch 
Whose  power  is  bounded  by  coercive  laws. 
Since,  while  they  limit,  they  preserve  his  empire. 

y  Trap's  Abramule, 
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I  am  told,  thou  call'st  thyself  a  king. 
Know  if  thou  art  one,  that  the  poor  have  rights  : 
And  power,  in  all  its  pride,  is  less  than  justice. 

Hill's  Merope. 

Vet  I  must  tell  thee,  it  would  better  suit 
A  fierce  despotic  chief  of  barbarous  slaves. 
Than  the  calm  dignity  of  one  who  sits 
In  the  grave  senate  of  a  free  republic. 
To  talk  so  high,  and  as  it  were  to  thrust 
Plebeians  from  the  native  rights  of  man. 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 
It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  th'  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties  : 
These  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways ; 
Or,  if  they  cannot  find  a  fair  pretext. 
They  blush  not  in  the  face  of  heaven  to  break  them. 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 
Oh !  is  there  not 
A  time,  a  righteous  time,  reserv'd  in  fate, 
When  these  oppressors  of  mankind  shall  feel 
The  miseries  they  give  ;  and  blindly  fight 
For  their  own  fetters  too  ? 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 
Come  !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguis'd. 
Oppression,  come  !  and  in  thy  works  rejoice  ! 
See  nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 
Turn'd  by  thy  fury.     From  their  cheerful  bounds 
See  raz'd  th'  enlivening  village,  farm,  and  seat. 
First  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 
Robb'd  of  his  poor  reward,  resign'd  the  plough  ; 
And  now  he  dares  not  turn  the  noxious  glebe. 
'Tis  thine  entire. 

Thomson's  Liberty. 
When  those  whom  heav'n  distinguishes  o'er  millions. 
Profusely  gives  them  honours,  riches,  power, 
Whate'er  th'  expanded  heart  can  wish ;  when  they, 
Accepting  the  reward,  neglect  the  duty. 
Or,  worse,  pervert  those  gifts  to  deeds  of  ruin ; 
Is  there  a  wretch  they  rule  so  mean  as  they ! 
Guilty  at  once,  of  sacrilege  to  heaven. 
And  of  perfidious  robbery  to  man. 

Mallet  and  Thomson's  .Alfred. 
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36.  Inglorious  bondage !  human  nature  groans, 
Beneath  a  vassalage  so  vile  and  cruel, 

And  its  vast  body  bleeds  through  every  vein. 

Blair'' s  Grave. 

37.  Power  is  a  curse  when  in  a  tyrant's  hands, 
But  in  a  bigot  tyrant's — treble  curse. 

Miller's  Mahomet. 

38.  Tho'  the  structure  of  a  tyrant's  throne 

Rise  on  the  necks  of  half  the  suffering  world  ; 
Fear  trembles  in  the  cement  :  Prayers  and  tears, 
And  secret  curses  sap  its  mouldering  base, 
And  steal  the  pillars  of  allegiance  from  it ; 
Then  let  a  single  arm  but  dare  the  sway. 
Headlong  it  turns,  and  drives  upon  destruction. 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa. 

39.  Not  claim  hereditary,  not  the  trust 
Of  frank  election ; 

Not  even  the  high  anointing  hand  of  heav'n 
Can  authorise  oppression ;  give  a  law 
For  lawless  power;  wed  faith  to  violation  ; 
On  reason  build  misrule,  or  justly  bind 
Allegiance  to  injustice. — Tyranny 
Absolves  all  faith  ;  and  who  invades  our  rights, 
Howe'er  his  own  commence,  can  never  be 
But  an  usurper. 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa. 

40.  To  send  the  injur'd  unredress'd  away. 

How  great  soever  the  offender,  and  the  wrong'd 
Howe'er  obscure,  is  wicked,  weak  and  vile, — 
Degrades,  defiles,  and  should  dethrone  a  king. 

Smollett's  Regicide. 

41.  O  thou  Almighty  !  awful  and  supreme  ! 
Redress,  revenge  an  injur'd  nation's  wrongs  : 
Show'r  down  your  curses  on  the  tyrant's  head  ! 
Arise  the  judge,  display  your  vengeance  on  him, 
Blast  all  his  black  designs,  and  let  him  feel 

The  anxious  pains  with  which  his  country  groans. 

Martyn's  Timoleon. 

42.  Shall  we  resign 

Our  hopes,  renounce  our  rights,  forget  our  wrongs, 
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Because  an  impotent  lip  beneath  a  crown, 
Cries,  "  Be  it  so." 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 

43.  All  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  nations, 
Devote  such,  like  the  savage  beasts  of  prey, 
At  any  time,  by  every  hand  to  perish. 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 

44.  'Twas  not  enough 

By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life ! 
Puny  impiety !  whole  kingdoms  fell 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power;  more  horrid  still, 
The  foulest  stain  and  scandal  of  our  nature 
Became  its  boast.     One  murder  made  a  villain ; 
Millions  a  hero.     Princes  were  privileg'd 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 

Porteus's  Death. 

45.  Still  monarchs  dream 
Of  universal  empire  growing  up 

From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design, 
Great  God  of  Hosts  !  nor  let  thy  creatures  fall 
Unpitied  victims  at  ambition's  shrine  ! 

Porteus's  Death. 

46.  Tyrants,  the  comets  of  their  kind, 
Whose  withering  influence  ran 
Through  all  the  promise  of  the  mind. 
And  smote  and  mildew'd  man. 

■^  /.  Montgomery. 

47.  The  tyrant  now 

Trusts  not  to  men  :  nightly  within  his  chamber 
The  watch-dog  guards  his  couch,  the  only  friend 
He  now  dare  trust. 

Joanna  BaiUie's  Ethwald. 

48.  Now  hath  his  loaded  soul  gone  to  its  place. 
And  ne'er  a  pitying  voice  from  all  his  kind, 
Cries,  "  God  have  mercy  on  him." 

Joanna  BaiUie's  Ethwald. 

49.  Goaded  by  ambition's  sting 
The  hero  sunk  into  the  king! 
Then  he  fell — so  perish  all 

Who  would  men  by  man  enthral ! 

Byron's  Waterloo. 
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50.  His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

JByron's  Don  Juan^ 

51.  Oh  power  that  rulest  and  inspirest !  how 

Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 
Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 
And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  ? 

Byroii's  Dante, 

52.  Oh  !  my  own  beauteous  land,  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thine  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain ! 

Byron's  Dante. 

53.  What 

Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood?  'tis  false, 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human  ;  they, 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous.     Oh  world  ! 
Oh  men  !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

54.  Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  Iamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 

Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanies 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

55.  The  old  human  fiends. 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears,  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  counsel, 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  Ufe 
W^ere  do  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Byron's  Two  Foscari. 

56.  Tyranny 

Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.    Dost  thou  deem 
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None  rebels  except  subjects?     The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber  chief. 

£yro7i's  Two  Foscari. 

57.  They  have  gone  beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power ;  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemn'd  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 

Byron's  Two  Foscari. 

58.  The  people ! — There's  no  people,  you  well  know  it, 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse  you, 
I'.       Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Byron's  Two  Foscari. 

59.  Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 

Of  blood  and  chains  ?     The  despotism  of  vice — 

The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 

The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 

Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 

Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 

The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 

However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 


USURPER. 

1.  A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
Must  be  as  boist'rously  maintain'd  as  gain'd. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

2.  Thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Out-faced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

3.  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile. 

Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

4.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
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Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice  of  kings  : 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 


VANITY. 

Now  'gan  his  heart  all  swell  in  jollity, 

And  of  himself  great  hope  and  help  conceiv'd  ; 

That,  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity. 

And  with  self-loved  personage  deceiv'd, 

He  'gan  to  hope,  of  men  to  be  receiv'd 

For  such  as  he  him  thought,  or  fain  would  be  : 

But  for  in  court  gay  portance  he  perceived 

A  gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gree, 

Eftsoons  to  court  he  cast  t'  advance  his  first  degree. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 
These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
Thecloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


Thus  felt  sir  Owen  as  a  man  whose  cause 
Is  very  good — it  has  his  own  applause. 


Shaks.  Tempest. 


Crabbe. 
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VICE. 


1.  I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  the  pride. 

Milton's  Comus. 

2.  No  penance  can  absolve  our  guilty  fame  ; 

Nor  tears,  that  wash  out  sin,  can  wash  out  shame. 

Prior's  Henry  and  Emma. 

3.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

4.  The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice. 
Men  only  feel  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice  ! 

Pope. 

5.  But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

6.  Falsehood  and  fraud  grow  up  in  every  soil, 
Ine  product  of  all  climes. 

Addison's  Cato. 

7.  When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 

They  light  a  torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 
Those  governments  which  curb  not  evils  cause  ! 
And  a  rich  knave's  a  libel  on  our  laws. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

8.  Ah  me  !  from  real  happiness  we  stray, 

By  vice  bewilder'd  ;  vice,  which  always  leads, 
However  fair  at  first,  to  wilds  of  wo. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

9.  Ah,  vice  !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? 

A  cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 

And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
10.  Not  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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VICISSITUDE. 

Thus  doth  the  ever-changing  course  of  things 
Run  a  perpetual  circle,  ever  turning  ; 
And  that  same  day,  that  highest  glory  brings, 
Brings  us  unto  the  point  of  Lack-returning. 

Daniel's  Cleopatra. 
Is  there  no  constancy  in  earthly  things  ? 
No  happiness  in  us,  but  what  must  alter  ? 
No  life,  without  the  heavy  load  of  fortune  ? 
What  miseries  we  are,  and  to  ourselves  ? 
Ev'n  then  when  full  content  seems  to  sit  by  us, 
What  daily  sores  and  sorrows. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  Monsieur  Thomas. 
Thus  run  the  wheels  of  state,  nowup,  now  down. 
And  none  that  lives  finds  safety  in  a  crown. 

Markham  and  Sampson's  Herod  and  Antipater. 
Oh  sad  vicissitude 
Of  earthly  things  !  to  what  untimely  end 
Are  all  the  fading  glories  that  attend 
Upon  the  state  of  greatest  monarchs,  brought! 
What  safety  can  by  policy  be  wrought. 
Or  rest  be  found  on  fortune's  restless  wheel ! 

May's  Henry  //. 


VICTORY. 

O, such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  foUow'd  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  H. 
Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  onward  course. 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  III. 
Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  must  veil  her  lofty-plumed  crest. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 

Shakspeare. 
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'Tis  not  victory  to  win  the  field. 
Unless  we  make  our  enemies  to  yield 
More  to  our  justice,  than  our  force  ;  and  so 
As  well  instruct,  as  overcome  our  foe. 

Plumed  victory 
Is  truly  painted  with  a  cheerful  look  ; 
Equally  distant  from  proud  Insolence 
And  base  dejection. 


GomersalL 


Massimer. 


VILLAIN. 

Which  is  the  villain  ?  Let  me  see  his  eyes  : 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious  ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold  and  venturous  ! 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
Thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee  :  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 


VIRTUE. 

1.   Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapply 'd  ; 
And  vice  sometimes  by  action's  dignify'd. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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2.  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

3.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not. 

Shaks.  Measure  for  Measure. 

5.  I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 

As  brings  a  thousand  fold  more  care  to  keep, 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

6.  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  : 
For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  ; 

Yea,  curb,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  Virtue,  if  not  in  action,  is  a  vice  ; 

And,  when  we  move  not  forward,  we  go  backward. 

•    Massinger. 

8.  Valour  employed  in  an  ill  quarrel,  turns 
To  cowardice,  and  virtue  then  puts  on 
Foul  vice's  vizor. 

Massinger. 

9.  Virtue's  a  solid  rock,  whereat  being  aira'd, 
The  keenest  darts  of  envy,  yet  unhurt. 
Her  marble  hero  stands,  built  of  such  basis, 
While  they  recoil,  and  wound  the  shooter's  face. 

Beaumont's  Queen  of  Corinth. 

10,  Walls  of  brass  resist  not 
A  noble  undertaking — nor  can  vice 
Raise  any  bulwark  to  make  good  a  place 
Where  virtue  seeks  to  enter. 

Fletcher. 

11.  Happen  what  there  can,  I  will  be  just; 
My  fortune  may  forsake  me,  not  my  virtue : 
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That  shall  go  with  me  and  before  me  still, 
And  glad  me  doing  well,  though  I  hear  ill. 

Jonsori's  Catiline. 

12.  Heroic  virtue  sinks  not  under  length 
Of  years,  or  ages,  but  is  still  the  same, 

While  he  preserves,  as  when  he  got  good  fame. 

Jonson's  Masques. 

13.  Virtue,  those  that  can  behold  thy  beauties. 

Those  that  seek,  from  their  youth,  thy  milk  of  goodness, 
Their  minds  grow  strong  against  the  storms  of  fortune  ; 
And  stand,  like  rocks,  in  winter  gusts  unshaken. 

Lord  Brooke's  Mustapha. 

14.  Each  must,  in  virtue,  strive  for  to  excel ; 

That  man  lives  twice,  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

Herrick. 

15.  The  frowns  of  heaven  are  to  the  virtuous,  like 

Those  thick  dark  clouds,  which  wandering  seamen  spy, 
And  often  show  the  long  expected  land 
Is  near. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Unfortunate  Lovers. 

16.  Whilst  passion  holds  the  helm,  reason  and  honour 
Do  suflfer  wrack  ;  but  they  sail  safe,  and  clear. 
Who  constantly  by  virtue's  compass  steer. 

Davenport's  King  John  and  Matilda. 

17.  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God 
Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heav'n 
To  all  his  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praise. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

18.  Virtue  may  be  assail'd,  but  never  hurt ; 
Surpriz'd  by  unjust  force,  and  not  enthrall'd  ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory ; 

But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil. 

Milton. 

19.  How  strange  a  riddle  virtue  is  ! 
They  never  miss  it,  who  possess  it  not ; 
And  they  who  have  it,  ever  find  a  want! 

Lord  Rochester's  Valentinian. 
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20.  A  settled  virtue, 

Makes  itself  a  judge  ;  and  satisfied  within, 
Smiles  at  that  common  enemy,  the  world. 

Dry  den'' s  Rival  Ladies. 

21.  Is  virtue  then 

Given  to  make  us  wretched  !  ah !  sad  portion  ! 
Fatal  to  all  that  have  thee  !  Shunn'd  on  earth, 
Depress'd,  and  shown  but  in  severest  trials: 
Condemn'd  to  solitude  :  then  shining  most. 
When  black  obscurity  surrounds  !  Poor,  poor  ! 
But  ever  beautiful. 

Lord  Lansdown's  Heroic  Love. 

22.  Then,  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy  :  Angels 

Are  happier  than  mankind,  because  they're  better. 

Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow  :  'tis  the  fiend, 

Th'  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 

With  whips  and  stings.     The  blest  know  none  of  this  ; 

But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind. 

And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heav'n  is  goodness. 

Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 

23.  Virtue  never  is  defac'd  !  unchang'd 

By  strokes  of  fate,  she  triumphs  o'er  distress, 
And  every  bleeding  wound  adorns  her  beauty. 

Cibber's  Casar  in  Egypt. 

24.  If  there's  a  power  above  us. 
And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro'  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue  : 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Addison's  Cato. 

25.  The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vig'rous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 

At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  ; 
He  walks  with  nature  ;  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

26.  Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

27.  His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

28.  A  good  man,  and  an  angel!  these  between 
How  thin  the  barrier .'     What  divides  their  fate  ? 
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Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year ; 
Or,  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  still  •, 
A  moment,  or  eternity's  forgot. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

29.  Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures. 
That  life  is  long,  which  answers  life's  great  end. 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deserves  no  name  ; 
The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 

Young's  mght  Thoughts. 

30.  Virtue,  our  present  peace,  our  future  prize. 
Man's  unprecarious,  natural  estate, 
Improvable  at  will,  in  virtue  lies  ; 

Its  tenure  sure;  its  income  is  divine. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

31.  High  worth  is  elevated  place  :   'tis  more  ; 
It  makes  the  past  stand  candidate  for  thee  ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs,  makes  an  honest  man  ; 
Tho'  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth  ; 

And  tho'  it  wears  no  ribband,  'tis  renown ; 
Renown  that  would  not  quit  thee,  tho'  disgrac'd. 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

32.  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed  ? 
What  then  ?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That,  vice  may  merit — 'tis  the  price  of  toil; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent, 

Nor  is  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 

But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er  ? 

No — shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want  power  ? 

Add  health  and  power,  and  ev'ry  earthly  thing. 

Why  bounded  power  ?  why  private  ?   why  no  king  ? 

Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  ? 

Why  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  heaven? 

Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 

God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give; 

Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand; 

Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  ? 

Pope's  Essay  on  Jifan. 
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33.  What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize  ;  a  better  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  humility  a  coach  and  six, 

Justice  a  conqueror's  svv^ord,  or  truth  a  govim. 
Or  public  spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak  foolish  man  !  will  heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  ? 
The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 
Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes  ? 
Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife; 
As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd 
As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind  ; 
Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 
No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

34.  Count  all  th'  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains  : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
One  they  must  want — which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 
O  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below. 
Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe ! 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best. 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 

35.  How  oft  that  virtue,  which  some  women  boast, 
And  pride  themselves  in,  is  but  an  empty  name, 
No  real  good ;  in  thought  alone  possess'd. 
Safe  in  the  want  of  charms,  the  homely  dame, 
Secure  from  the  seducing  arts  of  man, 
Deceives  herself,  and  thinks  she's  passing  chaste  ; 
Wonders  how  others  e'er  could  fall,  yet  when 
She  talks  most  loud  about  the  noisy  nothing. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  there  you  read  her  virtue. 

Frowde's  Philoias. 

36.  O  virtue!  virtue!  as  thy  joys  excel, 

So  are  thy  woes  transcendent ;  the  gross  world 
Knows  not  the  bliss  or  misery  of  either. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 
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,   Believe  the  muse,  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue  ;  no,  they  spread, 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beams  of  brighter  suns, 
Thro'  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great. 
To  rob  by  law  ;  religion  mild  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
What  are  without  it  senates,  save  a  face 
Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  free, 
While  the  determin'd  voice  and  heart  are  sold  ? 
What  boasted  freedom,  save  a  sounding  name  ? 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile 
Of  slaves  self-barter'd  ? 

Thomson's  Liberty. 
Thou  know'st  but  little,  Zaphna, 
If  thou  dost  think  true  virtue  is  confin'd 
To  climes  or  systems  ;  no,  it  flows  spontaneous. 
Like  life's  warm  stream,  throughout  the  whole  creation, 
And  beats  the  pulse  of  ev'ry  healthful  heart. 

Miller's  Mahomet, 
All  private  virtue  is  the  public  fund  : 
As  that  abounds,  the  state  decays,  or  thrives  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  the  general  stock. 
And  who  lends  most,  is  most  his  country's  friend. 

Jephson's  Braganza. 
Is  aught  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  morn. 
In  nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ?  as  the  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 
The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  other's  woes? 
Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 
Where  peace  with  ever-blooming  olive  crowns 
The  gate  ;  where  honour's  liberal  hands  effuse 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 
Of  innocence  and  love  protect  the  scene? 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
Vol.   IV.— T  2 
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42.  Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous  means, 
Nor  think  th'  intention  sanctifies  the  deed  : 
That  maxim  publish'd  in  an  impious  age 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy, 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title. 
Then  bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war, 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  truth ! 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world, 
And  persecution  boast  the  call  of  heav'n. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

43.  A  virtuous  deed  should  never  be  delay'd. 

The  impulse  comes  from  heav'n,  and  he  who  strives 
A  moment  to  repress  it,  disobeys 
The  god  within  his  mind. 


44.  Virtue  in  itself  commands  its  happiness. 
Of  every  outward  object  independent. 


Doive's  Sethona. 
Francis's  Eugenia. 


45.  Virtue,  (for  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool,) 
Is  sense  and  spirit  with  humanity  : 

'Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  its  frown  confounds  ; 

'Tis  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  just. 

Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it ;  some  great  ones  dare ; 

But  at  his  heart  the  most  undaunted  son 

Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

46.  Virtue,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  soul, 
Is  the  best  gift  of  heaven  :  a  happiness 

That  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate 
Exalts  great  nature's  favourites  ;  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  can  be  transferr'd. 

Armstrong'' s  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

47.  'Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest. 
But  him  the  least  the  dull  of  painful  hours 
Of  life  oppress,  whom  sober  sense  conducts, 
And  virtue,  through  this  labyrinth  we  tread. 
Virtue  and  sense  I  mean  not  to  disjoin ; 
Virtue  and  sense  are  one  ;  and  trust  me,  still 
A  faithless  heart  betrays  the  head  unsound. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
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48.  The  only  amaranthine  flow'r  on  earth 

Is  virtue  ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

Cowpefs  Task. 

49.  Virtue 

Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect. 

Byron. 


VOLCANO. 

The  dread  volcano  ministers  to  good  : 

Its  smother'd  flames  might  undermine  the  world  : 

Loud  ^tnas  fulminate  in  love  to  man. 


Young. 
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But  all  those  pleasant  bowers,  and  palace  brave, 
Guyon  broke  down  with  rigour  pitiless ; 
Nor  aught  their  goodly  workmanship  might  save 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfulness, 
But  that  their  bliss  be  turn'd  to  balefulness  : 
Their  groves  he  fell'd,  their  gardens  did  deface. 
Their  arbours  spoil,  their  cabinets  suppress, 
Their  banquet-houses  burn,  their  buildings  raze, 
And  of  the  fairest  late  now  made  the  foulest  place. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Lastly  stood  war,  in  glitt'ring  arms  yclad. 
With  visage  grim,  stern  looks,  and  blackly  hued  ; 
In  his  right  hand,  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  embru'd  : 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued,) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  tow'rs  all — all. 

Lord  Dorset  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies  ; 
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Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

4.  But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage  : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon,  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

5.  In  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill  shrieking  daughters; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  their  silver  beards. 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls  ; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes  ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

6.  The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up  ; 

And  the  flesh'd  soldier, — rough  and  hard  of  heart, — 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh  fair  virgins  and  your  flow'ring  maids. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 
1.  Now  on,  you  noblest  English, 

Whose  blood  is  fetch'd  from  fathers  of  war  proof; 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  mom  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

8.  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  a-foot ; 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and,  upon  this  charge. 

Cry — God  for  Harry,  England,  and  saint  George  ! 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

9.  Dying  like  men,  the'  buried  in  your  dunghills, 

They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 
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And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven  ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choak  your  clime. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

10.  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here  ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St  Crispin's  day. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

11.  He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 
And  say — to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispin  : 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleave,  and  show  his  scars. 
And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

12.  'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exception,  Lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lacques,  and  our  peasants, 
Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

13.  O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  not  work  to-day. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

14.  Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies  ;  her  hedges,  ever  pleached, — 
Like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair. 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas. 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 

Do  root  upon;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

15.  Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace: 

Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontent  at  home, 
Meet  in  one  line  ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 
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(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 

Shaffs.  King  John. 

16.  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  aery  towers, 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

17.  The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls. 

Shahs.  King  John. 
IS.   To  arms  !  be  champions  of  our  church  ! 

Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

19.  O  inglorious  league  ! 
Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 

To  arms  invasive  ?    Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?  let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

20.  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls. 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

21.  Tell  me,  he  that  knows. 
Why  are  sucli-daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  of  implements  of  war  ? 

Why  such  impress  of  ship-wrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  ; 
Who  is't  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

22.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 
Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
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And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  svyords. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

23.  He  is  their  god  ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing, 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 

That  shapes  men  better:   and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies, 

Shaks.  Julius  CcBsar. 

24.  A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Kaly  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 

That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds. 

Shaks,  Julins  Ccesar, 

25.  He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy 'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

26.  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 

And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel  victory!  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

27.  I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate ;  this  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns. 
And  pass  them  current  too. — God's  me,  my  horse  ! 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

28.  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me  thy  sword  ; 
Many  a  nobleman  is  stark  and  stiff 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

29.  And  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings  : 

If  die  ;  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us. 
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Now  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair, 
When  the  intent  for  bearing  them  is  just. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

30.  Wars  are  no  strife, 

To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Shaks.  AWs  Well. 

31.  Poor  lord!  is't  I 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets? 

Shaks.  JlWs  Well. 

32.  Follow  thy  drum  ; 

With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be. 

Shaks.  Timon. 

33.  Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one  : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard, 

He  is  an  usurer :  strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron; 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest. 

Herself 's  a  bawd  :  let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword  ;  for  those  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  window  bars  bore  at  men's  eyes. 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 

But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors. 

Shaks.  Timon. 

34.  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  my  pow'r. 

And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  show'rs  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

35.  Why  have  they  dared  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom  ; 
Frighting  her  pale  faced  villages  with  war. 
And  ostentation  of  despightful  arms  ? 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

36.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous  ! 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 
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And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand  ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  II. 

37.  Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights, 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords  : 
For  me  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  n^y  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

38.  I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  ia  the  field  ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

39.  Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themselves. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

40.  England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood. 
The  father  rashly  slaughter'd  his  own  son. 

The  son,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

41.  Our  soldiers, — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  with  a  flail, — 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  III. 

42.  Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel, 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numb'ring  our  ave-marias  with  our  beads  ? 

Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  III. 

43.  Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  scratch  ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 

Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  grief; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 
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44.  Alas,  poor  country  : 
Almost  afraid  to  know  thyself!     It  cannot 

Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave  ;  where  nothing 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd  ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  exstacy  ;  and  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

45.  0  war !  begot  in  pride  and  luxury. 

The  child  of  malice,  and  revengeful  hate  ; 

Thou  impious  good,  and  good  impiety ! 

Thou  art  the  foul  refiner  of  a  state. 

Unjust  scourge  of  men's  iniquity. 

Sharp  easer  of  corruptions  desperate  ! 

Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 

Must  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boist'rous  hand  ? 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

46.  He  is  unwise  that  to  a  market  goes. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  be  sold  but  blows. 

Aleyn's  Henry  VII. 

47.  To  broach  a  war,  and  not  to  be  assur'd 
Of  certain  means  to  make  a  fair  defence, 
Howe'er  the  ground  be  just,  may  justly  seem 
A  wilful  madness. 

Hemmings's  Jews  Tragedy. 

48.  Ah  me !  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  .' 


49.  The  ancients  make  two  sev'ral  kinds 
Of  prowess  in  heroic  minds  ; 

The  active  and  the  passive  valiant ; 
Both  which  are  ^an  libra  gallant : 
For  both  to  give  blows,  and  to  carry. 
In  fights  are  eqiii  necessary. 

50.  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 
Hence  timely  running's  no  mean  part 
Of  conduct  in  the  martial  art ; 


Butler's  Hiidibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 
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By  which  some  glorious  feats  achieve, 
As  citizens  by  breaking  thrive. 

Sutler's  Hudibras. 

51.  Peace  is  despair'd, 

For  who  can  think  submission  !    War,  then,  war 
Open  or  understood  must  be  resolv'd. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

52.  My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  then  let  those 
Contrive,  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

53.  Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses  and  arms  th'  ensanguin'd  field 
Deserted. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

54.  One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law. 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe  ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name. 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

55.  But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life. 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire. 

In  cruel  broils  engag'd,  and  deadly  strife  : 

Most  christian  kings,  inflam'd  by  black  desire, 

With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 

Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  pour; 

Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 

They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before. 

Till  for  new  scenes  of  woe,  peace  shall  their  force  restore. 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence, 

56.  Rash,  fruitless  war,  from  wanton  glory  wag'd. 
Is  only  spendid  murder. 

Thomson's  Edward  and  Eleanora. 

57.  Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy, 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek; 
Unpierc'd,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail. 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  infant's  trembling  cry. 

Thomson's  Seasotis. 
.58.   I  ne'er  approv'd  this  rash,  romantic  war. 
Begot  by  hot-brain'd  bigots,  and  fomented 
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By  the  intrigues  of  proud  designing  priests. 
All  ages  have  their  madness,  this  is  ours. 

Lillo's  Ehnerick. 

59.  Is  death  more  cruel  from  a  private  dagger 

Than  in  the  field,  from  murdering  swords  of  thousands  ? 
Or  does  the  number  slain  make  slaughter  glorious  ? 

Cibber's  King  John. 

60.  Onward  they  march  embattled,  to  the  sound 
Of  martial  harmony;  fifes,  cornets,  drums. 
That  rouse  the  sleepy  soul  to  arms,  and  bold  ' 
Heroic  deeds. 

y  Somerville's  Chase. 

61.  Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

62.  War,  my  lord. 
Is  of  eternal  use  to  human  kind; 

For  ever  and  anon  when  you  have  pass'd 
A  few  dull  years  in  peace  and  propagation. 
The  world  is  overstock'd  with  fools,  and  wants 
A  pestilence  at  least,  if  not  a  hero. 


Jeffery's  Edioin. 


63.  Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed. 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

64.  In  every  heart 

Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war, 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze. 


Coioper's  Task. 


Cowper's  Task. 


Ah  !  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men  ? 

And  men  that  they  are  brethren  ?     Why  delight 

In  human  sacrifice  ?     Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  .' 

Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on 

Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 

New  pains  for  life,  new  terrors  for  the  grave, 

Artificers  of  death ! 

Porteus's  Death. 
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66.  No  blood-stain'd  victory,  in  story  bright, 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight ; 

No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroy: 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 

Bloornfield's  Fanner's  Boy. 

67.  0  who,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time. 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met. 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won. 
When  hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at  length  sublime, 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awoke  as  day  begun, 

Watch'd  joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising  sun! 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

68.  All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses; 
All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad. 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream  of  man's  distresses ; 
All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses; 
All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse, — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

69.  It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight ! 
The  billows  foamed  beneath  a  thousand  oars. 
Fast  as  they  land,  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 
Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars. 
Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet  flourish  pours. 
And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb  ; 

For  bold  in  freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  ocean  came. 

Scott's  Visio7i  of  Don  Roderick. 

70.  'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, 

"  Mount  and  march  forward !"  forth  they  go  ; 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around. 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

71.  Thus  while  they  looked,  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump,  and  clarion  loud. 
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And  fife,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery, 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry, 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 
Did  up  the  mountain  come. 


Scott's  Marmion. 


72.  War  is  honourable 

In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain  ; 
In  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak  ; 
But  is  in  those  who  draw  th'  offensive  blade 
For  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  and  despicable 
As  meanest  office  of  the  worldly  churl. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Ethtvald. 

73.  O  war ! — what,  what  art  thou  ? 

At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's  fall'n  state  ! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  ?  for  the  vanquish'd  chains  ! 
For  the  proud  victors,  what  ?  alas !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations  1 

Hannah  Move's  David  and  Goliah. 

74.  While  desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft, 

Or  stalks  in.  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 

Hannah  Move's  Bdshazzar. 

75.  The  autumnal  rains  had  beaten  to  the  earth 
The  unreaped  harvest,  from  the  village  church 
No  even-song-bell  was  heard,  the  shepherd's  dog 
Prey'd  on  the  scatter'd  flock,  for  there  was  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth. 
Where  he  had  slumber'd  at  his  master's  feet. 
The  rank  weed  flourished. 

Southey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

76.  The  shout 
Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instruments,  the  clang  of  arms, 
The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death. 
In  one  wild  uproar  and  continued  din. 
Shake  the  still  air ;  while  overhead  the  moon. 
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Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world. 
Holds  on  her  heavenly  way. 

Southey's  Madoc. 

77.  I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yet  learn'd  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 

Of  men  surprised,  a  glory. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

78.  What  boots  the  oft  repeated  tale  of  strife, 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 

The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 
The  smoking  ruin  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ! 

Byron's  Lara. 

79.  The  bayonet  pierces,  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 
And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  every  where. 
As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 
When  the  stript  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air. 
And  groans. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

80.  The  death  shot  hissing  from  afar — 

The  shock — the  shout — the  groan  of  war — 
Reverberate  along  that  vale. 
More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale  : 
Though  few  the  numbers — their's  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

81.  Mark  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquest  cease  ! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace  ! 

Byron's  Bride  ofAhydos, 

82.  Ah,  monarchs!  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet ! 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

83.  Sound,  sound  the  clarion  !  fill  the  fife  ! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name  ! 

Anon.  Scott's  Old  Mortality. 
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1.  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor; 

For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  That  I  might  live  alone  once  with  my  gold  ! 

0  'tis  a  sweet  companion  !  kind  and  true  ! 

A  man  may  trust  it,  when  his  father  cheats  him, 
Brother,  or  friend,  or  wife.     O  wondrous  pelf. 
That  which  makes  all  men  false,  is  true  itself. 

Jonson's  Case  is  alter'd. 

3.  Money,  thou  bane  of  bliss,  and  source  of  woe. 
Whence  cora'st  thou,  that  thou  art  so  fresh  and  fine  ? 

1  know  thy  parentage  is  base  and  low : 
Man  found  thee  poor  and  dirty  in  a  mine. 

Herbert. 

4.  Puissant  gold  !  red  earth  at  first  made  man  ; 
Now  it  makes  villain :  this  refined  clod 

Can  what  nor  love,  nor  time,  nor  valour  can  ; 
Jove  could  do  more  in  gold,  than  in  a  god. 
Destruction  surer  comes,  and  rattles  louder. 
Out  of  a  mine  of  gold,  than  one  of  powder. 

Aleyn's  Henry  VH. 

5.  See  what  money  can  do  :  that  can  change 
Men's  manners  ;  alter  their  conditions  ! 
How  tempestuous  the  slaves  are  without  it. 
0  thou  powerful  metal!  what  authority 

Is  in  thee !  thou  art  the  key  to  all  men's 
Mouths:  with  thee,  a  man  may  lock  up  the  jaws 
Of  an  informer;  and  without  thee,  he 
Cannot  open  the  lips  of  a  lawyer. 


Richard  Brome. 


Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a  fortune : 
The  soldier  does  it  every  day 
(Eight  to  the  week)  for  sixpence  pay: 
Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls. 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools : 
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And  merchants  vent'ring  through  the  main 
Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  horns,  for  gain. 

Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call : 
For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring? 

Love-passions  are  like  parables, 

By  which  men  still  mean  something  else. 

Though  love  be  all  the  world's  pretence. 

Money's  the  mythologic  sense  ; 

The  real  substance  of  the  shadow, 

Which  all  address  and  courtship's  made  to. 

'Tis  not  those  orient  pearls  our  teeth. 
That  you  are  so  transported  with  : 
But  those  we  wear  about  our  necks. 
Produce  those  amorous  effects. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before. 
Prove  false  again?  two  hundred  more. 

What's  orthodox,  and  true  believing 
Against  a  conscience  ? — a  good  living. 

What  makes  y'  encroach  upon  our  trade, 
And  damn  all  others  ? — to  be  paid. 

What  makes  the  breaking  of  all  oaths 
A  holy  duty  ? — food  and  clothes. 

What  renders  beating  out  of  brains. 
And  murder,  godliness  ? — great  gains. 


Sutler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras, 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibri 


15.  What  makes  a  knave  a  child  of  God, 
And  one  of  us? — a  livelihood. 

Butle7 

16.  Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must 
Or  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  ? 


's  Hudibras. 
quit, 
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Why  dost  thou  load  thyself  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 

Oh,  man!  ordain'd  to  die  ? 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high, 

Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  ? 

Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see. 

For  death,  alas  !  is  reaping  thee. 

17.  Can  riches  keep  the  mortal  wretch  from  death  ? 
Or  can  new  treasures  purchase  a  new  breath  ? 
Or  does  heaven  send  its  love  and  mercy  more 
To  mammon's  pamper'd  sons  than  to  the  poor  ? 
If  not,  why  should  the  fool  take  so  much  state, 
Exalt  himself  and  others  under-rate  ? 

'Tis  senseless  ignorance,  that  soothes  his  pride. 
And  makes  him  laugh  at  all  the  world  beside. 

18.  Riches  like  insects,  while  concealed  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  seasons  fly; 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  and  trust. 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold. 
Esteem  and  love  are  never  to  be  sold. 


19. 


20 


Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  difFus'd  ; 
As  poison  heals  in  just  proportions  us'd  ; 
In  heaps,  like  ambergris,  a  stink  it  lies. 
But  well  dispers'd,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 


Cowley. 


Tom  Brown. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Can  wealth  give  happiness  i  look  round,  and  see 
What  gay  distress  !  what  splendid  misery  ! 
Whatever  fortune  lavishly  can  pour. 
The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

21.  The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay, 

Walks  the  wide  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee  ?  crush  the  upbraiding  joy. 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy. 

Dr  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

22.  Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  allot: 
We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not. 
But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate. 
Their  minds  themselves  imagine  and  create. 

Crabbe. 
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Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny ; 
We  tire  of  mistresses,  and  parasites  ; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  !  ah  !  who  would  lose  thee? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee  ! 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


WHALE. 


There  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  Hving  creatures,  on  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or  swims. 
And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 


WIDOW. 


The  new  made  widow  too  I've  sometimes  spied. 
Sad  sight!  slow  moving  o'er  the  prostrate  dead  : 
Listless  she  crawls  along  in  doleful  black. 
While  bursts  of  sorrow  gush  from  either  eye. 
Fast  falling  down  her  now  untasted  cheek. 
Prone  on  the  lonely  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops ;  whilst  busy  meddling  memory. 
In  barbarous  succession,  musters  up 
The  past  endearments  of  their  softer  hours, 
Tenacious  of  the  theme. 

Blair's  Grave. 
All  the  long  summer  did  she  live  in  hope 
Of  tidings  from  the  war ;  and  as  at  eve, 
She  with  her  mother  at  the  cottage  door 
Sat  in  the  sunshine,  if  a  traveller 
Appear'd  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow. 
Her  eye  was  on  him,  and  it  might  be  seen 
By  the  flush'd  cheek  what  thoughts  were  in  her  heart, 
And  by  the  deadly  paleness  which  ensued, 
How  her  heart  died  within  her. 

Southey's  Joan  of  Arc, 
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1.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife  ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

2.  Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?     Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  on  sort,  or  limitation  ; 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 

And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?  dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 

Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  If  it  be  no  more, 

Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

3.  Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  : 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 

What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

4.  I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

5.  Fye  !  fye  !  unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind  brow  ; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads  ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

6.  Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance  ;  commits  his  body 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 

While  thou  ly'st  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe  ; 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
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But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  ; — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 
My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty: 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 
My  life  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  But  here's  my  husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  ray  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 


I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife  ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition  ; 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besort. 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


9.   Alas  !  he  has  banish'd  me  bis  bed  already  ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me,  above  this  wretchedness  ? 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

10.  As  for  my  wife, 

I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 

The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours  :  which  with  a  snaffle 

You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

11.  Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
i2.   I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own  : 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing  ;  "^ 
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And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 
I'll  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

13.  She  is  mine  own  ; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

14.  Should  all  despair, 

That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

15.  The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  just  man  happy 
Consists  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife  ; 
And  there,  well  to  discharge  it,  does  require 
Equality  of  years,  of  birth,  of  fortune  ; 

For  beauty  being  poor,  and  not  cried  up 
By  birth  or  wealth,  can  truly  mix  with  neither. 
And  wealth,  when  there's  such  difference  in  years 
And  fair  descent,  must  make  the  yoke  uneasy. 

Massinger's  JVew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 

16.  Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 
By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  then  impart; 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify  ; 

They  are  most  good  who  best  know  why. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

17.  As  good  and  wise ;  so  she  be  fit  for  me. 
That  is,  to  will,  and  not  to  will  the  same  ; 
My  wife  is  my  adopted  self,  and  she 

As  me,  to  what  I  love,  to  love  must  frame. 
And  when  by  marriage  both  in  one  concur. 
Woman  converts  to  man,  not  man  to  her. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

18.  What  thou  bid'st 
Unargued  I  obey ;  so  God  ordains  ; 

God  is  thy  law !  thou  mine  ;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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19.  Sole  partner  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

20.  Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Milton 's  Paradise  Lost. 

21.  For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

22.  Of  earthly  goods,  the  best  is  a  good  wife, 
A  bad — the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life. 


2S.  So  if  for  any  sins  of  ours. 

Or  our  forefathers'  higher  powers. 
Severe  though  just,  afflict  our  life 
With  that  prime  ill, — a  talking  wife; 
Till  death  shall  bring  the  kind  relief, 
We  must  be  patient  ;  or  be  deaf. 


Prior's  Jllma. 


24.  A  pleasing  bosom  cheat,  a  specious  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel. 

ParnelVs  Hesiod. 

25.  Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend. 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind  ; 

In  her,  my  wife,  my  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
I  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  join'd. 

Hammond. 

26.  A  wife  becomes  the  truest, — tenderest  friend, 
The  balm  of  comfort,  and  the  source  of  joy  ! 
Thro'  every  various  turn  of  life  the  same. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

27.  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools ; 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys. 


Thus  day  by  day,  and  month  by  month  we  past ; 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last. 
I  tore  my  gown,  I  soil'd  my  locks  with  dust, 
And  beat  my  breasts,  as  wretched  widows  must ; 


Pope. 
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Before  my  face  my  handkerchief  I  spread. 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did — not  shed. 

Pope. 

29.  Is't  not  enough  plagues,  wars,  and  famines,  rise 
To  lash  our  crimes,  but  must  our  wives  be  wise  ? 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

30.  Can  she  be  faithful  to  her  luckless  lord 
Who  will  be  absent  in  affliction's  hour? 
Is  it  not  then  the  lenient  hand  of  love 
Proves  its  best  office  ?  then  the  virtuous  wife 
Shines  in  the  full  meridian  of  her  truth. 
And  claims  her  part  of  sorrow. 

Havard's  King  Charles  I. 

31.  'Tis  not  in  Hymen's  gay  propitious  hour, 
With  summer  beams  and  genial  breezes  blest. 
That  man  a  consort's  worth  approveth  best : 
'Tis  when  the  skies  with  gloomy  tempests  lour. 
When  cares  and  sorrows  all  their  torrents  pour. 
She  clasps  him  closer  to  her  hallow'd  breast. 
Pillows  his  head,  and  lays  his  heart  to  rest ; 
Drying  her  cheek  from  sympathetic  show'r. 

George  Hay  Drummond. 

32.  Zounds,  lady!  do  not  give  such  heavy  blows  ; 
I'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 

Joanna  £aillie's  Basil. 

33.  A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 

She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  heaven,  not  mine.) 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

34.  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?  ■ 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

35.  But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 

Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

36.  Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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.  Ye  too,  ye  winds  !  that  now  begin  to  blow, 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings  !  say. 
Where  your  aerial  magazines  reserv'd, 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  storm  ? 
In  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush'd  in  deep  silence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  calm  ? 

Thomson's  Seasons 
Many  are  the  notes. 
Which  in  his  tuneful  course  the  wind  draws  forth. 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing  shores. 

JVordsworth. 
The  wind  has  a  language,  I  would  I  could  learn  ! 
Sometimes  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  'tis  stern, 
Sometimes  it  comes  like  alow  sweet  song. 
And  all  things  grow  calm,  as  the  sound  floats  along, 
And  the  forest  is  luU'd  by  the  dreamy  strain, 
And  slumber  sinks  down  on  the  wandering  main. 
And  its  crystal  arms  are  folded  in  rest. 
And  the  tall  ship  sleeps  on  its  heaving  breast. 

Miss  L.  E.  London. 
And  it  beckons  the  leaves  with  its  viewless  hand, 
And  they  leap  from  their  branches  at  its  command, 
And  follow  its  footsteps  with  wheeling  feet. 
Like  fairies  that  dance  in  the  moonlight  sweet. 

Miss  L.  E.  Landon. 
And  pauses  to  gather  its  fearful  breath. 
And  lifts  up  its  voice  like  the  angel  of  death — 
And  the  billows  leap  up  when  the  summons  they  hear, 
And  the  ship  flies  away,  as  if  winged  with  fear. 
And  the  uncouth  creatures  that  dwell  in  the  deep, 
Start  up  at  the  sound  from  their  floating  sleep. 
And  career  through  the  water,  like  clouds  through  the  night. 
To  share  in  the  tumult  their  joy  and  delight. 
And  when  the  moon  rises,  the  ship  is  no  more. 
Its  joys  and  its  sorrows  are  vanish'd  and  o'er, 
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And  the  fierce  storm  that  slew  it  has  faded  away, 
Like  the  dark  dream  that  flies  from  the  light  of  the  day. 

Miss  L.  E.  Landon. 
6,    I  love  to  hear  the  high  winds  pipe  aloud, 
When  'gainst  the  leafy  nations  up  in  arms ; 
Now  screaning  in  their  rage,  now  shouting,  proud — 
Then  moaning,  as  in  pain  at  war's  alarms  : 
Then  softly  sobbing  to  unquiet  rest, 
Then  wildly,  harshly,  breaking  forth  again 
As  if  in  scorn  at  having  been  represt. 
With  marching  sweep  careering  o'er  the  plain. 

Anon. 
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One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.     Be  wise,  and  taste. 

Milton's  Comits. 
0  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare. 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

Milton's  Samson  Agonistes. 
Wine  fills  the  veins,  and  healths  are  understood 
To  give  our  friends  a  title  to  our  blood  : 
Who,  naming  me,  doth  warm  his  courage  so, 
Shows  for  my  sake  what  his  bold  hand  would  do. 

Waller. 
'Tis  pity  wine,  which  nature  meant 
To  man  in  kindness  to  present. 
And  give  him  kindly  to  caress 
And  cherish  his  frail  happiness, 
Of  equal  virtue  to  renew 
His  weary  mind  and  body  too, 
Should  (like  the  cider  tree  in  Eden, 
Which  only  grew  to  be  forbidden) 
No  sooner  come  to  be  enjoy'd, 
But  th'  owner's  fatally  destroyed. 

Butler. 
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5.  Hard  are  the  laws  of  love's  despotic  rule. 
And  every  joy  is  treble  bought  with  pain. 
Crown  we  the  goblet  then,  and  call  on  Bacchus, 
Bacchus !  the  jolly  god  of  laughing  pleasures. 

Rowers  Ulysses. 

6.  Let  each  indulge  his  genius,  each  be  glad, 
Jocund  and  free,  and  swell  the  feast  with  mirth  ; 
The  sprightly  bowl  shall  cheerfully  go  round. 
None  shall  be  grave,  or  too  severely  wise  : 
Losses  and  disappointments,  cares  and  poverty, 
The  rich  man's  insolence,  and  great  man's  scorn, 
In  wine  shall  be  forgotten  all.     To-morrow 
Will  be  too  soon  to  think,  and  to  be  wretched. 

Howe's  Fair  Penitent, 

7.  O  when  we  swallow  down 
Intoxicating  wine,  we  drink  damnation  ; 
Naked  we  stand  the  sport  of  mocking  friends, 
Who  grin  to  see  our  noble  nature  vanquish'd, 
Subdued  to  beasts. 

C  Johnson's  Wife's  Eeick. 

8.  Let  all  my  soldiers  quaff 

That  gen'rous  juice,  by  juggling  priests  deny'd, 
Lest  it  should  help  to  whet  our  understandings, 
And  ripen  reason,  to  see  through  their  crafts. 

Darcy's  Love  and  .Ambition. 

9.  Ah!  sly  deceiver;  branded  o'er  and  o'er, 
Yet  still  believ'd !  exulting  o'er  the  wreck 
Of  sober  vows. 

Artnstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 
0.   Wine  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil. 
And  fear  her  danger :  opens  a  new  world 
When  this,  the  present,  falls. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 


WINTER. 

1.   Lastly  came  winter,  cloathed  all  in  frize, 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freeze, 
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And  the  dull  drops  that  from  his  purple  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distill ; 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held, 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still, 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold  and  weak  with  eld. 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbs  he  able  was  to  weld. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  The  wrathful  winter  hast'ning  on  apace, 
With  blust'ring  blasts  had  all  ybar'd  the  treen. 
And  old  Saturnus  with  his  frosty  face 

With  chilling  cold  had  pierc'd  the  tender  green  ; 
The  mantles  rent  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves,  that  now  lay  overthrown. 
The  tapets  torn,  and  ev'ry  tree  down  blown. 

Earl  of  Dorset  m  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

3.  Do  not  scorn 

My  age,  nor  think,  'cause  I  appear  forlorn, 
I  serve  for  no  use  ;  'tis  my  sharper  breath 
Does  purge  gross  exhalations  from  the  earth : 
My  frosts  and  snows  do  purify  the  air 
From  choking  fogs,  make  the  sky  clear  and  fair : 
And  though  by  nature  cold  and  chill  I  be, 
Yet  I  am  warm  in  bounteous  charity. 

Ford  and  Decker's  Sun's  Barling. 

4.  'Tis  done  !  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful !  horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain  !     Behold,  fond  man  ! 

See  here  thy  pictur'd  life  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength. 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age. 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shuts  the  scene. 

Thomson's  Seasons, 

5.  Behold,  the  joyous  winter  days. 
Frosty,  succeed  ;  and  thro'  the  blue  serene, 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  mitre  flies; 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afresh  with  elemental  life. 
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Close  crowds  the  shining^tmosphere ;  and  binds 

Our  strengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embrace, 

Constringent;  feeds  and  animates  our  blood  ; 

Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new  strung  nerves, 

In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain  ; 

Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  collected,  cool. 

Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
6.    See  winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 

Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train ; 

Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
1.   Hung  o'er  the  farthest  verge  of  Heaven,  the  sun 

Scarce  spreads  thro'  ether  the  dejected  day. 

Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 

His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines. 

Thro'  the  thick  air;  as  cloth'd  in  cloudy  storm, 

Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky  ; 

And,  soon  descending,  to  the  long  dark  night. 

Wide  shading  all,  the  prostrate  world  resigns. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
S.  Nought  around 

Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow, 

And  heavy  loaded  groves  ;  and  solid  floods. 

That  stretch,  athwart  the  solitary  vast, 

Their  icy  horror  to  the  frozen  main. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
9.  Miserable  they ; 

Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice. 

Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun  ; 

While,  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  ten-fold  frost. 

The  long  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads. 

Falls  horrible. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
10.    Oh  winter !  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 

Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  fiU'd, 

Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 

Fring'd  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 

Than  those  of  age  ;  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne, 

A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels. 

But  urg'd  by  storms  along  its  slipp'ry  way  ; 
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I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art. 

11.   I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 

Fire  side  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturb'd  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 


Cowper^s  Task. 


Cowper's  Task. 


12.  Let  winter  come  !  let  polar  spirits  sweep 

The  darkening  world  and  tempest-troubled  deep  ! 

Though  boundless  snows  the  wither'd  heath  deform, 

And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wanders  thro'  the  storm  ; 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  social  love  repay 

With  mental  light  the  melancholy  day  ! 

And,  when  its  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er. 

The  ice-chain'd  waters  slumbering  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  fagots  in  his  little  hole 

Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wall ! 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

13.  Whiter  than  the  mountain's  sleet 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth. 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

14.  Winter !  I  love  thee,  for  thou  com'st  to  me. 
Laden  with  joys  congenial  to  my  mind. 
Books  that  with  bards  and  solitude  agree. 
And  all  those  virtues  which  adorn  mankind. 

What  though  the  meadows,  and  the  neigb'ring  hills. 
That  rear  their  cloudy  summits  in  the  skies — 
What  though  the  woodland  brooks,  and  lowland  rills, 
That  charm'd  our  ears,  and  gratified  our  eyes. 
In  thy  forlorn  habiliments  appear  ? 
What  though  the  zephyrs  of  the  summer  tide. 
And  all  the  softer  beauties  of  the  year 
Are  fled  and  gone,  kind  heav'n  has  not  denied 
Our  books  and  studies,  music,  conversation. 
And  evening  parties  for  our  recreation ; 
And  these  suffice,  for  seasons  snatch'd  away. 
Till  spring  leads  forth  the  slowly-length'ning  day. 

Anon. 
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WISDOM. 

1.  Let  a  wise  man  place  his  strengtli 
Within  himself,  nor  trust  to  outward  aids  : 
That  whatsoever  from  the  gods  can  come, 
May  find  him  ready  to  receive  their  doom. 

May^s  Cleopatra. 

2.  Wealth,  without  wisdom,  may  live  more  content, 
Than  wit's  enjoyers  can,  debarr'd  of  wealth  ; 

All  pray  for  riches,  but  I  ne'er  heard  yet 
Of  any  since  Solomon  that  pray'd  for  wit. 

Tailor's  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl. 

3.  Excellent  morality!   O  the  vast  extent 

0'  th'  kingdom  of  a  wise  man!  such  a  mind 

Can  sleep  secure,  when  the  brine  kisses  the  moon, 

And  thank  the  courteous  storm  for  rocking  him  ! 

Baron's  Mirza. 

4.  Wisdom  of  what  herself  approves,  makes  choice; 
Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice. 

Clear  sighted  reason  wisdom's  judgment  leads. 
And  sense,  her  vassal,  in  her  footsteps  treads. 


All  human  wisdom  to  divine  is  folly; 

This  truth,  the  wisest  man  made  melancholy. 


Denham, 


JDenham. 


6.  The  wise  do  always  govern  their  own  fates. 
And  fortune  with  officious  zeal  attends 

To  crown  their  enterprizes  with  success. 

Abdicated  Prince. 

7.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotism  ; 
Strength  a  week  reed ;  health  sickness'  enemy, 
(And  it  at  length  will  have  the  victory;) 
Beauty  is  but  a  painting ;  and  long  life 

Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone. 
Tedious  and  full  of  tribulation. 

Decker. 

8.  If  wisdom  is  our  lesson  (and  what  else 
Ennobles  man  ?  what  else  have  angels  learnt  ?) 
Grief,  more  proficients  in  thy  school  are  made 
Than  genius,  or  proud  learning,  ere  could  boast: 
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Voracious  learning,  often  over-fed, 
Digests  not  into  sense  her  motley  meal. 
This  forager  on  other's  wisdom  leaves 
Her  native  farm,  her  reason  quite  untill'd: 
With  mixt  manure  she  surfeits  the  rank  soil, 
Dung'd,  but  not  drest ;  and  rich  to  beggary  : 
A  pomp  untameable  of  weed  prevails. 

Young. 
9.   O  wisdom  !  if  thy  soft  control 

Can  soothe  the  sickness  of  the  soul. 

Can  bid  the  warring  passions  cease. 

And  breathe  the  calm  of  tender  peace  ; 

Wisdom  !  I  bless  thy  gentle  sway. 

And  ever,  ever  will  obey. 

But  if  thou  com'st  with  frown  austere 

To  nurse  the  brood  of  care  and  fear ; 

To  bid  our  sweetest  passions  die, 

And  leave  us  in  their  room  a  sigh  ; 

Or  if  thine  aspect  stern  have  pow'r 

To  wither  each  poor  transient  flow'r 

That  cheers  this  pilgrimage  of  wo. 

And  dry  the  springs  whence  hope  should  flow ; 

Wisdom,  thine  empire  I  disclaim  : 

In  gloomy  shade  of  cloister  dwell. 

But  never  haunt  my  cheerful  cell. 

Mrs  Barhauld. 


WIT. 


1.  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

2.  The  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons,  and  wounding  flouts  ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit. 

Shaks,  Love's  Labour  Lost. 
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3.  Short  liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

4.  Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish  ;  when  we  greet 
With  eyes  best  seeming  heaven's  fiery  eye, 

By  light  we  lose  light ;  your  capacity 

If  of  that  nature,  as  to  your  huge  store, 

Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

5.  But,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird-lime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

6.  You  can't  expect  that  they  should  be  great  wits, 
Who  have  small  purses,  they  usually 
Sympathize  together ;  wit  is  expensive. 

It  must  be  dieted  with  delicacies, 

It  must  be  suckled  with  the  richest  wines, 

Or  else  it  will  grow  flat  and  dull. 

JVevile's  Poor  Scholar. 

7.  So  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

8.  'Tis  not  a  tale,  'tis  not  a  jest, 
Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast, 

Nor  florid  talk,  which  can  that  title  gain. 
The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain. 


Great  wits  have  only  been  preferr'd 

In  princes'  trains  to  be  interr'd. 

And,  when  they  cost  them  nothing,  plac'd 

Among  their  followers  not  the  last ; 

But  while  they  liv'd  were  far  enough 

From  all  admittances  kept  off. 

Tho'  wit  never  can  be  learn'd, 
It  may  b'  assum'd,  and  own'd,  and  earn'd, 
And  like  our  noblest  fruits,  improv'd ; 
By  b'ing  transplanted  and  remov'd. 


Vol.  IV.— W 


Cowley, 


Buthr. 


Butler. 
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11.  All  wit  does  but  divert  men  from  the  road 
In  which  things  vulgarly  are  understood. 
And  force  mistake  and  ignorance  to  own 
A  better  sense  than  commonly  is  known. 

12.  Too  much  or  too  little  wit 
Do  only  render  th'  owners  fit 
For  nothing,  but  to  be  undone 
Much  easier  than  if  they'd  none. 

13.  A  man  of  quick  and  active  wit 
For  drudgery  is  more  unfit. 
Compared  to  those  of  duller  parts. 
Than  running-nags  to  draw  in  carts. 

14.  Nothing  goes  for  wit 
But  nonsense,  or  the  next  of  all  to  it ; 
For  nonsense  being  neither  false  nor  true, 
A  Uttle  wit  to  any  thing  may  screw  ; 

And,  when  it  has  awhile  been  us'd,  of  course 
Will  stand  as  well  in  virtue,  pow'r,  and  force. 
And  pass  for  sense  t'  all  purposes  as  good. 
As  if  it  had  at  first  been  understood. 

15.  We  grant,  altho'  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about; 
Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

16.  Wit  like  tierce  claret,  when  't  begins  to  pall. 
Neglected  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all; 

But,  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay, 
Turns  vinegar  and  comes  again  in  play. 

17.  True  wit  is  everlasting,  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retir'd. 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd  : 
A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit. 
E'en  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit. 


Butler. 


Butler. 


Butler. 


Butler. 


Rochester. 
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Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown, 
Describing  all  men,  but  described  by  none. 

Wer't  possible  that  wit  could  turn  a  penny, 
Poets  might  then  grow  rich  as  well  as  any: 
For  'tis  not  wit  to  have  a  great  estate, 
The  blind  effect  of  fortune  and  of  fate ; 
Since  oft  we  see  a  coxcomb  dull  and  vain, 
Brim  full  of  cash,  yet  empty  in  his  brain: 
Nor  is  it  wit  that  makes  the  lawyer  prize 
His  dazz'led  gown  ;  its  knavery  in  disguise  : 
Nor  Is  it  wit  that  drills  the  statesman  on 
To  waste  the  sweets  of  life,  so  quickly  gone : 
For  'tis  not  wit  that  brings  a  man  to  hanging, 
That  goes  not  further  than  a  harmless  banging. 


Buckingham. 


Buckingham. 


19.   Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  their  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  ! 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  unfeather'd  two  legged  thing — a  son. 

20^  With  short  plummets  heav'n's  deep  well  we  sound. 
That  vast  abyss  where  human  wit  is  drown'd. 
In  our  small  skiff  we  must  not  launch  too  far ; 
We  here  but  coasters,  not  discoverers,  are. 

21.  How  hard  soe'er  it  be  to  bridle  wit, 
Yet  memory  oft  no  less  requires  the  bit. 
How  many  hurried  by  its  force  away. 
For  ever  in  the  land  of  gossips  stray  ! 
Usurp  the  province  of  the  nurse  to  lull. 
Without  her  privilege  of  being  dull ! 
Tales  upon  tales  they  raise  ten  stories  high, 
Without  regard  to  use  or  symmetry. 

22.  The  rays  of  wit  gild  wheresoe'er  they  strike. 
But  are  not  therefore  fit  for  all  alike  ; 


Dry  den. 


Dry  den. 


Stillingfleet. 
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They  charm  the  lively,  but  the  grave  offend, 
And  raise  a  foe  as  often  as  a  friend  : 
Like  the  resistless  beams  of  blazing  light, 
That  cheer  the  strong  and  pain  the  weakly  sight. 

Stillingfleet. 
23.   All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits. 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits  : 
Young's  universal  passion,  pride, 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 


24.  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest. 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest. 
Something,  whose  truth  convlnc'd  at  sight  we  find 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

25.  Modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 

For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

26.  Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things. 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings. 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast : 
But  soon  the  short-liv'd  vanity  is  lost ; 

Like  some  fair  flow'r  the  early  spring  supplies. 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  ev'n  in  blooming  dies. 

27.  Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 

And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 


Swift. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Wit,  a  true  pagan,  deifies  the  brute. 

And  lifts  our  swine-enjoyments  from  the  mire. 

Vou7ig's  JVight  Thoughts. 
Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume, 
The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 
Sense  is  the  di'mond,  weighty,  solid,  sound  ; 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam; 
Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
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Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 

Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 
As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set. 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen. 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen  ; 
The  fame  men  give  is  for  the  joy  they  find; 
Dull  is  the  jester,  when  the  joke's  unkind. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 
Wit  makes  an  enterpriser ;  sense  a  man. 
Wisdom  is  rare — wit  abounds. 
Passion  can  give  it ;  sometimes  wine  inspires 
The  lucky  flash;  and  madness  rarely  fails. 


33.  Prudence  protects  and  guides  us  ;  wit  betrays  ; 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  ways  ; 

A  certain  snare  to  miseries  immense  ; 
A  gay  prerogative  from  common  sense  ; 
Unless  strongjudgment  that  wild  thing  can  tame, 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  fame. 

34.  The  pride  of  nature  would  as  soon  admit 
Competitors  in  empire  as  in  wit; 
Onward  they  rush  at  fame's  imperious  call. 
And  less  than  greatest,  would  not  be  at  all. 


Young. 


Young. 


Churchill. 


WITCHES  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

For  he  by  words  could  call  out  of  the  sky 

Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey  : 

The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  main-land  dry. 

And  darksom  nighthe  eke  could  turn  to  day; 

Huge  hosts  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay, 

And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  things  could  frame, 

Whenso  him  list  his  enemies  to  fray. 

That  to  this  day  for  terror  of  his  fame 

The  fiends  do  quake,  when  any  him  to  them  does  name. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
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2.  What  are  these, 

So  wither'd  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 

And  yet  are  on't  ? 

Shaks.  Macbeth, 

3.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
Howe'er  you  came  to  know  it,  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up; 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  down  ; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder's  heads  ; 

Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

4.  If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not ; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hates. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

5.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do? 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

6.  Say  from  whence 

You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 

Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 

With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?  speak,  I  charge  you. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

7.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 


When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain. 

Infected  be  the  air  wherein  they  ride  ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  ! 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Shaks.  Macbeth. 
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10.  And  be  the  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

11.  I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits; 
But  you — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 

To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  I. 

12.  She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me — and  corrupted 

By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks  : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sana  witchcraft  could  not. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

13.  Graves,  at  my  command. 

Have  wak'd  their  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them  forth. 
By  my  so  potent  art. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

14.  I  spy'd  a  wither'd  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 

Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum,  were  gall'd  and  red. 
Cold  palsey  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seem'd  wither'd. 
And  on  her  crook'd  shoulders  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnants  of  an  old  strip'd  hanging. 
Which  serv'd  to  keep  her  carcase  from  the  cold. 

Otway's  Orphan. 

15.  These  midnight  hags. 

By  force  of  potent  spells,  of  bloody  characters. 
And  conjurations,  horrible  to  hear. 
Call  fiends  and  spectres  from  the  yawning  deep. 
And  set  the  ministers  of  hell  at  work. 


16.   She  said,  and  rais'd  her  skinny  hand 
As  in  defiance  to  high  heaven. 
And  stretch'd  her  long  lean  finger  forth, 
And  spake  aloud  the  words  of  power. 


Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 


Southey's  Thalaba. 
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17.   Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe  !  ( 

Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm, 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — rise  !  appear ! 

Byroii's  Manfred. 


WOMAN. 

Ye  gentle  ladies !  in  whose  sovereign  power 

Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  left. 

And  the  hearts  of  men,  as  your  eternal  dpwer, 

In  iron  chains  of  liberty  bereft. 

Delivered  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift. 

Be  well  aware  how  you  the  same  do  use. 

That  pride  do  not  to  tyranny  you  lift. 

Lest  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse. 

He  from  you  take  that  chiefdom  which  ye  do  abuse. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Trust  not  the  treason  of  those  smiling  looks. 
Until  ye  have  their  guileful  trains  well  trode. 
For  they  are  like  unto  golden  hooks, 
That  from  the  foolish  fish  their  bates  do  hide. 


Spenser 


But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  fair  maid 
To  use  him  so,  that  loved  her  so  well  ? 
Or  who  with  blame  can  justly  her  upbraid, 
For  loving  not — for  who  can  love  compel  ? 
And  sooth  to  say,  it  is  fool-hardy  thing 
Rashly  to  whiten  creatures  so  divine  ? 
For  demigods  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From  heaven,  though  graft  in  frailness  feminine. 

Men's  due  deserts  each  reader  may  recite. 
For  men  of  men  do  make  a  goodly  show, 
But  women's  works  can  never  come  to  light ; 


Spenser. 
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No  mortal  man  their  famous  acts  may  know ; 
No  writer  will  a  little  time  bestow. 
The  worthy  acts  of  women  to  repeat ; 
Though  their  renown  and  due  deserts  be  great. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

5.  A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

6.  Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world  ; 

But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts. 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 
1.   Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 

Thou — stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

8.  'Tis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  : 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd  ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at. 

Skaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

9.  A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 

Is  not  more  loath'd,  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

10.  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 

All  matter  else  seems  weak:  she  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado  about  JVothing. 

11.  We  cannot  fight  for  love  as  men  may  do ; 

We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVight's  Dream. 

12.  When  maidens  sue. 

Men  give  like  gods :  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Shaks,  Measure  for  Measure. 
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13.  In  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  moves  men. 

Shaks.  Measure  for  Measure. 

14.  I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal, 

A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed  ;  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded  ? 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

15.  You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

16.  Maids  in  modesty  say  jVb,  to  that 

Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe — iye. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

17.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 

I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Shakspeare. 

18.  One  woman  reads  another's  character. 
Without  the  tedious  trouble  of  decyphering. 

Jonson's  JVew  Inn. 

19.  He  that  holds  religious  and  sacred  thoughts 
Of  a  woman  ;  he  that  bears  so  reverend 

A  respect  to  her,  that  he  will  not  touch 
Her,  but  with  a  kiss'd  hand  and  a  timorous 
Heart ;  he  that  adores  her  like  his  goddess. 
Let  him  be  sure  she'll  shun  him  like  her  slave. 

Chapman's  May  Day. 

20.  Never  regard  the  passions  of  a  woman  : 
They're  wily  creatures,  and  have  learn'd  this  wit, 
Where  they  love  most, — best  to  dissemble  it. 

Smith's  Hector  of  Germany. 

21.  How  have  I  wrong'd  thee  !  oh,  who  would  abuse 
Your  ses,  which  truly  knows  ye  !  0  women. 
Were  we  not  born  of  ye  ?  should  we  not  then 
Honour  ye  ?  nurs'd  by  ye,  and  not  regard 

Ye  ?  ******  and  not  love  ye  ? 

Made  for  you,  and  not  seek  ye  ?  and  since  we 
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Were  made  before  ye,  should  we  not  love 

And  admire  ye  as  the  last,  and  therefore  perfect'st  work 

Of  nature  ?     Man  was  made,  when  nature  was 

But  an  apprentice,  but  woman,  when  she 

Was  a  skilful  mistress  of  her  art ;  therefore 

Cursed  is  he  that  doth  not  admire  those 

Paragons,  those  models  of  heav'n,  angels 

On  earth,  goddesses  in  shape. 

Cupid's  Whirligig, 
Are  not  all  vices 
Masculine,  and  virtues  feminine  ?  are 
Not  the  muses  the  loves  of  the  learned  ? 
Do  not  all  noble  spirits  follow  the  graces. 
Because  they  are  women  ?  there's  but  one  Phoenix, 
And  she's  a  female:  is  not  the  princess 
And  foundress  of  good  arts,  Minerva,  born 
Of  the  brain  of  highest  Jove,  a  woman  ? 
Have  not  these  women  the  face  of  love,  the 
Tongue  of  persuasion,  the  body  of  delight  ? 
O  divine  perfection'd  woman,  whose  praises 
No  tongue  can  full  express,  for  that  the  matter 
Doth  exceed  the  labour !  0,  if  to  be 
A  woman  be  so  excellent,  what  is 
It  then  to  be  a  woman  enrich'd  by 
Nature,  made  excellent  by  education, 
Noble  by  birth,  chaste  by  virtue,  adorn'd 
By  beauty  !  a  fair  woman  which  is  the 
Ornament  of  heaven,  the  grace  of  earth. 
The  joy  of  life,  and  the  delight  of  all  sense, 
Ev'n  the  very  summuin  bonum  of  man's  life. 

Cupid's  Whirligig, 
What  a  plague 
Of  vary'd  torture  is  a  woman's  heart  ? 
How  like  a  peacock's  tail,  with  diff'rent  lights 
They  differ  from  themselves  !  the  very  air 
Alters  the  aspen  humours  of  their  bloods. 
Now  excellent  good,  now  super-excellent  bad. 

Sir  Giles  Goose- Cap, 
I.   He  is  a  parricide  to  his  mother's  name. 

And  with  an  impious  hand  murthers  her  fame. 
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That  wrongs  the  praise  of  women  ;  that  dares  write 

Libels  on  saints,  or  with  foul  ink  requite 

The  milk  they  lent  us  :  better  sex,  command  « 

To  your  defence,  my  more  religious  hand 

At  sword  or  pen ;  yours  was  the  nobler  birth ; 

For  you  of  man  were  made,  man  but  of  earth, 

The  son  of  dust. 

Randolph's  Praise  of  Women. 

25.  Why  in  this  work  did  the  creation  rest. 

But  that  eternal  Providence  thought  you  best 
Of  all  his  six  day's  labour  ?  Beasts  should  do 
Homage  to  man,  but  man  shall  wait  on  you. 
You  are  of  a  comelier  sight,  of  daintier  touch, 
A  tender  flesh,  and  colour  bright,  and  such 
As  Parians  see  in  marble ;  skin  more  fair, 
More  glorious  head,  and  far  more  glorious  hair ; 
Eyes  full  of  grace  and  quickness  ;  purer  roses 
Blush  in  your  cheeks  ;  a  milder  white  composes 
Your  stately  fronts ;  your  breath  more  sweet  than  his 
Breathes  spice,  and  nectar  drops  at  ev'ry  kiss. 

Eandolph's  Praise  of  Women. 

26.  Virtue  sure 

Were  blind  as  fortune,  should  she  choose  the  poor 
Rough  cottage,  man,  to  live  in,  and  despise 
To  dwell  in  you,  the  stately  edifice. 

Pa7idolph's  Praise  of  Women. 

27.  Thus  perfect  creatures,  if  detraction  rise 
Against  your  sex,  dispute  but  with  your  eyes, 
Your  hand,  your  lip,  your  brow,  there  will  be  sent 
So  subtle  and  so  strong  an  argument. 

Will  teach  the  Stoick  his  affection  too, 
And  call  the  Cynick  from  his  tub  to  woo. 

Randolph's  Praise  of  Women. 

28.  Crooked  condition'd  nature  made  her,  when 
She  form'd  her  of  the  crooked'st  part  in  men : 
Nature  first  fram'd  her  of  a  man's  rib,  she 

Then  can't  choose  but  a  cross  grain'd  creature  be : 

And  ever  since  (it  may  not  be  deny'd) 

Poor  man  hath  subject  been  t'  a  stitch  i'  th'  side. 

Cleveland. 
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29.  She  show'd  that  her  soft  sex  contains  strong  minds, 
Such  as  evap'rates  through  the  coarser  male  ; 

As  through  coarse  stone,  elixir  passage  finds. 
Which  scarce  through  finer  crystal  can  exhale. 

Sir  TV.  DavenanVs  Gondibert. 

30.  A  woman's  will 
Is  not  so  strong  in  anger,  as  her  skill. 

Sir  W.  Davenant's  Albovine. 

31.  Oh  what  a  feeble  fort's  a  woman's  heart, 
Betray'd  by  nature,  and  besieg'd  by  art ! 

Fane's  Love  in  the  Dark. 

32.  No  woman  takes  herself  to  be  a  monster : 
Yet  she  would  be  so,  if  her  eyes  were  stars, 

r  ,        Her  lips  of  roses,  and  her  face  of  lilies  : 

*         Why,  traps  were  made  for  foxes,  gins  for  hares. 

Lime-twigs  for  birds,  and  lies  and  oaths  for  women. 

Fane's  Sacrifice. 

33.  0  women,  men's  subduers ! 

Nature's  extremes!  no  mean  is  to  be  had. 
Excellent  good  or  infinitely  bad. 

Davenport's  King  John  and  Matilda. 

34.  He  is  a  fool  wlio  thinks  by  force,  or  skill, 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will. 

Take's  Adventures  of  Five  Hours. 

35.  Ladies,  though  to  your  conquering  eyes 
Love  owes  its  chiefest  victories, 

And  borrows  those  bright  arms  from  you 
With  which  he  does  the  world  subdue  ; 
Yet  you  yourselves  are  not  above 
The  empire  nor  the  griefs  of  love. 
Then  wrack  not  lovers  with  disdain 
Lest  love  on  you  revenge  their  pain  ; 
You  are  not  free,  because  you're  fair, 
The  boy  did  not  his  mother  spare  : 
Though  beauty  be  a  killing  dart. 
It  is  no  armour  for  the  heart. 

Sir  George  Etherege, 

36.  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd. 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace, 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  and  him. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Vol.  IV.— X 
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37.  What  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so  ? 
An  outside  :  fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love. 
Not  thy  subjection. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

38.  Thus  it  shall  befal 

Him  who  to  worth  in  woman  overturning 
Lets  her  will  rule  :  restraint  she  will  not  brook, 
And  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue. 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

39.  0  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 

Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excell'd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

40.  0  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirit  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

41.  For  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 

As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake  ; 

Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 

Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 

By  a  far  worse,  or  if  she  love,  withheld 

By  parents;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound 

To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame  : 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

42.  Many  are  in  each  region  passing  fair 

As  the  noon-sky  ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures,  graceful  and  discreet. 
Expert  in  am'rous  arts,  enchanting  tongues 
Persuasive,  virgin  majesty,  with  mild 
And  sweet  allay'd,  yet  terrible  t'  approach, 
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Skill'd  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them  tangled  in  amorous  nets. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

43.  Such  object  hath  the  pow'r  to  soft'n  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smooth  the  rugged'st  brow, 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  dissolve. 
Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 

At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast. 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws. 

Milton'$  Paradise  Regained. 

44.  For  'tis  in  vain  to  think  to  guess 
At  women  by  appearances, 

That  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections 
Of  intellectual  complexions. 
And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes 
As  artificial  as  their  faces. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


45.  As  pirates  all  false  colours  wear, 
T'  entrap  th'  unwary  mariner, 
So  women,  to  surprise  us,  spread 
The  borrow'd  flags  of  white  and  red  ; 
Display  'em  thicker  on  their  cheeks 
Than  their  old  grandmothers,  the  Picts. 

46.  Though  women  first  were  made  for  men. 
Yet  men  were  made  for  them  again  ; 
For  when  (outwitted  by  his  wife) 

Man  first  turn'd  tenant  but  for  life, 
If  women  had  not  interven'd, 
How  soon  bad  mankind  had  an  end  ! 

47.  For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 
Not  men  for  them. — It  follows,  then. 
That  men  have  a  right  to  every  one. 
And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own  ; 
And  therefore  men  have  power  to  chuse. 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 

48.  You  wound,  like  Parthians,  while  you  fiy, 

And  kill  with  a  retiring  eye  ; 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 
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Retire  the  more,  the  more  we  press, 
To  draw  us  into  ambushes. 

49.  If  she  undervalues  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be. 

50.  For  women,  born  to  be  controll'd. 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold. 


Butler^ s  Hudibras. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


Waller. 


51.  Ill  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  fate. 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state; 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 
That  all  at  once  it  falls  and  cannot  last. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

52.  Forbidding  me  to  follow,  she  invites  me: 
This  is  the  mould  of  which  I  made  the  sex; 
I  gave  them  but  one  tongue  to  say  us  nay. 
And  two  kind  eyes  to  grant. 

Dry  den's  Amphytrion. 

53.  Curs'd  vassalage  of  womankind  ! 
First  idoliz'd,  till  love's  hot  fit  be  o'er; 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before. 

JDryden's  State  of  Innocence. 

54.  What  is't  a  woman  cannot  do  ? 

She'll  make  a  statesman  quite  forget  his  cunning, 

And  trust  his  dearest  secrets  to  her  breast. 

Where  fops  have  daily  entrance  ; — make  a  priest, 

Forgetting  the  hypocrisy  of  his  ofiBce, 

Dance,  and  show  tricks,  to  prove  his  strength  and  brawn  ; 

Make  a  projector  quibble  ; — an  old  judge 

Put  on  false  hair,  and  paint. 

Otway's  Cains  Marius. 

55.  Why  was  I  made  with  all  my  sex's  softness, 
Yet  want  the  cunning  to  conceal  its  follies  ? 
I'll  see  Castalio;  tax  him  with  his  falsehood  ; 
Be  a  true  woman  :  rail, — protest  my  wrongs  ; 
Resolve  to  hate  him,  yet  love  him  still. 

Otway's  Orphan. 

56.  0  woman  !  lovely  woman!  nature  made  you 

To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you ; 
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There's  in  you,  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven  : 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy,  and  everlasting  love. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 
Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres, 
Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steers. 
A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape, 
Or  some  such  brute  in  human  shape, 
Ingross  the  fancies  of  the  fair. 
The  few  soft  moments  they  can  spare. 
From  visits  to  receive  and  pay  ; 
From  scandal,  politics  and  play  ; 
From  fans  and  flounces,  and  brocades, 
From  equipage  and  park  parades  ; 
From  all  the  thousand  female  toys, 
From  every  trifle  that  employs 
The  out  or  inside  of  their  heads, 
Between  their  toilets  and  their  beds. 

Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
They  call'd  for  tea  and  chocolate, 
And  fell  into  their  usual  chat. 
Discoursing,  with  important  face, 
On  ribbons,  fans,  and  gloves,  and  lace. 

Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learn'd  to  act  their  parts, 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps  ; 
"The  Dean  is  dead — (Pray,  what  is  trumps.") 

Swift. 
How  poor  a  thing  is  he,  how  worthy  scorn. 
Who  leaves  the  guidance  of  imperial  manhood 
To  such  a  paltry  piece  of  stuff  as  this! 
A  moppet  made  of  prettyness  and  pride  ; 
That  oUener  does  her  giddy  fancies  change, 
Than  glittering  dew-drops  in  the  sun  do  colours. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 
Beshrew  my  heart,  but  it  is  wondering  strange  ;  ., 

Sure  there  is  something  more  than  witchcraft  in  them. 
That  masters  ev'u  the  wisest  of  us  all. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

Vol,  IV.— X  2 
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62.  Women,  like  summer  storms,  awhile  are  cloudy. 
Burst  out  in  thunder,  and  impetuous  showers ; 
But  straight  the  sun  of  beauty  dawns  abroad, 
And  all  the  fair  horizon  is  serene. 

JRowe's  Tamerlane. 

63.  Full  on  the  fair  his  beams  Apollo  flung, 
And  fond  persuasion  tipp'd  her  easy  tongue ; 
He  gave  her  words,  where  oily  flattery  lays 
The  pleasing  colours  of  the  arts  of  praise  ; 
And  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone, 
Which  frets  another's  spleen  to  cure  its  own, 
These  sacred  virgins  whom  the  bards  revere, 
Tuned  all  her  voice,  and  shed  a  sweetness  there. 
To  make  her  sense  with  double  charms  abound, 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound. 

Parnell's  Hesiod. 

64.  A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain. 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  reign. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  beauty  form'd  to  fly  ; 
New  love  begins,  a  love  produced  to  die; 
New  parts  distress  the  troubled  scene  of  life, 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  ruling  wife. 

ParnelVs  Hesiod. 

65.  Women  were  made  to  give  our  eyes  delight ; 
A  female  sloven  is  an  odious  sight. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

66.  O  my  shame! 

I  sue,  and  sue  in  vain  ;  it  is  most  just : 
When  women  sue,  they  sue  to  be  deny'd. 

Young's  Revenge. 

67.  In  life,  how  weak,  how  helpless,  is  a  woman  ! 
Soon  hurt,  in  happiness  itself  unsafe. 

And  often  wounded,  while  she  plucks  the  rose  ; 
So  properly  the  object  of  affliction. 
That  heav'n  is  pleas'd  to  make  distress  become  her. 
And  dresses  her  most  amiably  in  tears. 

Young's  Revenge. 

68.  Pleasures,  the  sex,  as  children  birds  pursue, 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view  ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 
To  covet  flying,  and  regret  when  lost. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 
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69.  In  men  we  various  ruling  passions  find  ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  : 
Those  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  last  obey, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

70.  Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take  ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake : 

Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife  ; 
But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

71.  Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild. 

To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child ; 
Has  even  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer, 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare  ; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim. 
And  made  a  widow  happy,  for  a  whim. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

72.  But  grant,  in  public,  men  sometimes  are  shown, 
A  woman's  seen  in  private  life  alone  ; 

Our  bolder  talents  in  full  life  display'd. 

Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide  ; 

There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or  pride. 

Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice. 

That  each  may  seem  a  virtue  or  a  vice. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

73.  And  yet  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill. 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favourite  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest. 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 

Your  taste  of  follies,  with  our  scorn  of  fools  : 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied, 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride  ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — you. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

74.  Yet  mark  the  fate  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens  ! 
Power  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means  : 
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In  youth  they  conquer  with  so  wild  a  rage. 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy  they  roam. 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

75.  Ah  !  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design  ; 

To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine ! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  that  fatigues  the  ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing: 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight. 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light, 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines, 
And  unobserv'd,  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

76.  Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billets-doux. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

77.  Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 

But  what  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapp'd  in  night : 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw, 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade, 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

78.  With  varying  vanities,  from  ev'ry  part, 

They  shift  the  moving  toy-shops  of  the  heart; 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots  strive. 

Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 

This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 

Oh,  blind  to  truth  !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

79.  So  the  gay  lady,  with  excessive  care. 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  and  air: 

Furs,  pearls  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  displays. 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

Gay's  Rural  Sports. 

80.  Who  trusts  himself  to  woman,  or  to  waves. 
Should  never  hazard  what  he  fears  to  lose : 
For  he  that  ventures  all  his  hopes  like  me, 
On  the  frail  promise  of  a  woman's  smiles, 
Like  me  will  be  deceiv'd,  and  curse  his  folly. 

Oldmixon's  Governor  of  Cyprus. 
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81.    When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  VFoman  that  deliberates  is  lost. 


Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  'em  both ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance. 
Undo  what  I've  been  lab'ring  all  this  while! 


Addison's  Caio. 


Addison's  Cato. 


83.  Oh,  wretched  woman  !  oh,  defenceless  sex  ! 
Of  the  whole  animated  race  most  helpless. 
We  purchase  slavery  with  wealth  and  honours  ; 
And  when  we  take  a  husband,  buy  a  tyrant ; 

A  stern  domestic  foe;  morose,  unjust; 
Bound  by  no  law  himself,  and  yet  demanding 
A  strict  obedience  from  the  frail  and  weak. 

C.  Johnson's  Medcea. 

84.  I  am  a  woman !  nay  a  woman  wrong'd  ! 
And  when  our  sex,  from  injuries  take  fire. 
Our  softness  turns  to  fury — and  our  thoughts 
Breathe  vengeance  and  destruction. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

85.  Not  ev'n  the  soldier's  fury,  rais'd  in  war, 

The  rage  of  tyrants,  when  defiance  stings  'em  ! 
The  pride  of  priests,  so  bloody  when  in  power ! 
Are  half  so  dreadful  as  a  woman's  vengeance. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

86.  To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn  ; 
To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page  ; 
To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year. 
And  heighten  nature's  dainties  ;  in  their  race 
To  rear  the  graces  into  second  life  ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste; 
Well-ordered  home  man's  best  delight  to  make  ; 
And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 
With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art. 
To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss, 
And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life  : — 
This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

87.  Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great ; 
A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat ; 
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Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight ; 
Domestic  worth, — that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

88.  One  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should  move, 
Th'  important  bus'ness  of  your  life  is  love. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

89.  Simple  woman 

Is  weak  in  intellect,  as  well  as  frame, 
And  judges  often  from  the  partial  voice 
That  soothes  her  wishes  most. 

Smollett's  Regicide. 

90.  O  woman! 

Such  is  thy  varying  nature,  that  the  waves 
Are  not  more  fluctuating  than  thy  opinion, 
Nor  sooner  are  displac'd. 

Havard's  King  Charles  L 

91.  Grief  is  the  unhappy  charter  of  our  sex  ; 
The  gods  who  gave  us  readier  tears  to  shed. 
Gave  us  more  cause  to  shed  them. 

Whitehead's  Creusa. 

92.  Why,  what  a  wilful,  wayward  thing  is  woman  ! 
Even  in  their  best  pursuits  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  every  breath  of  passion  shakes  their  frame, 
And  every  fancy  turns  them. 

Francis's  Eugenia. 

93.  Woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm. 
Short  as  it  is  violent. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 

94.  I  have  no  skill  in  woman's  changeful  moods. 
Tears  without  grief  and  smiles  without  a  joy. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

95.  Ladies,  like  towns  beseig'd,  for  honour's  sake. 
Will  some  defence,  or  its  appearance  make. 

CraUe. 

96.  The  world  was  sad  ! — the  garden  was  a  wild  ! 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd — till  woman  smiled. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

97.  And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fears. 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears, 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won. 
Oh  !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
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For  she  was  timid  as  the  wintry  flower, 

That,  whiter  than  the  snow  it  blooms  among, 

Droops  its  fair  head  submissive  to  the  power 

Of  every  angry  blast  which  sweeps  along, 

Sparing  the  lovely  trembler,  while  the  strong 

Majestic  tenants  of  the  leafless  wood 

It  levels  low.     But  ah  !  the  pitying  song 

Must  tell  how,  than  the  tempest's  self  more  rude. 

Fierce  wrath  and  cruel  hate  their  suppliant  prey  pursued. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 
Life  with  you. 
Glows  in  the  brain  and  dances  in  the  arteries  ; 
'Tis  like  the  wine  some  joyous  guest  hath  quaflPd 
That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the  fancy. 

Old  Play.    .Antiquary. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody. 
And  ne'er  in  cottage  maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien. 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great. 


101.  But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 
And  bade  their  mournful  musings  fly. 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

102.  0,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wing  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou. 

103.  Still  panting  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign, 
More  joy  it  gives  to  woman's  breast 
To  make  ten  frigid  coxcombs  vain. 
Than  one  true,  manly  lover  blest ! 


Scott's  Rokeby. 


Scott's  Rokeby. 


Scott's  Marmion. 


Moore. 
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104.   Away,  away — you're  all  the  same, 
A  fluttering,  smiling,  jilting  throng  ! 
Oh,  by  my  soul  I  burn  with  shame, 
To  think  I've  been  your  slave  so  long  ! 


105.   Away,  away — your  smile's  a  curse  ; 
Oh,  blot  me  from  the  race  of  men, 
Kind  pitying  heaven  !  by  death  or  worse, 
Before  I  love  such  things  again. 

106. 


Moore. 


Oh,  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 
Is  beauty,  curtain'd  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 
One  only  mansion  with  her  light : 
Unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye — 
The  flower  that  blooms  beneath  the  sea 
Too  deep  for  sun-beams,  doth  not  lie 
Hid  in  more  chaste  obscurity! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

107.  Yet  was  there  light  around  her  brow, 
A  holiness  in  those  dark  eyes. 

Which  show'd — though  wandering  earthward  now — 

Her  spirit's  home  was  in  the  skies. 

Yes — for  a  spirit,  pure  as  hers. 

Is  always  puie,  ev'n  while  it  ens  ; 

As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 

Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

108.  And  nymphs  were  there,  whose  very  eyes 
Seem'd  almost  to  exhale  in  sighs; 
Whose  every  little  ringlet  thrlli'd, 

As  if  with  soul  and  passion  fill'd  ! 

Moore. 

109.  New  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  came, 
As  strong  to  charm,  as  weak  to  err, 

As  sure  of  man  tb.rough  praise  and  blame, 
Whate'er  they  brought  him,  pride  or  shame, 
Their  still  unreasoning  worshipper — 
And  wheresoe'er  they  smil'd,  the  same 
Enchantress  of  both  soul  and  fiame. 
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into  whose  hands,  from  first  to  last, 
This  world  with  all  its  destinies, 
Devotedly  by  heaven  seems  cast, 
To  save  or  damn  it,  as  they  please  ! 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 
110.   Raptur'd  he  quits  each  dozing  sage, 
Oh  woman!   for  thy  loveUer  page  ! 
Sweet  book!  unlike  the  books  of  art, 
Whose  errors  are  thy  fairest  part ; 
In  whom  the  dear  errata  column 
Is  the  best  page  in  all  the  volume  ! 


Oh  woman  !  whose  form  and  whose  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue  ! 
Whether  sunn'd  in  the  tropics,  or  chili'd  at  the  pole. 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too  ! 


Moore. 


Moore. 


The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 
What  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 
She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes. 
Her  air,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine  ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty  ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe  :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own. 

Vol.  IV.— Y  Byron's  Manfred. 
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115.  But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth. 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm  and  quiet. 

Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth, 

Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which  some  call  "  the  sublime  ;"  I  wish  they'd  try  it : 

I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen, 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Some  waltz ;  some  draw:  some  fathom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 

With  music  ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits. 

While  others  have  a  genius  turn'd  for  fits. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Man  to  man  so  oft  unjust 

Is  always  so  to  woman :  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  their  idol. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
118.   Such  was  the  daughter  of  the  southern  seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less. 


116. 


117 


119.  Oh !  who  young  Leilas's  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed 
Which  saiih  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ? 

120.  Her  eyes  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gazelle. 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well. 
As  large,  as  languishingly  dark. 
But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 
That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid. 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid. 
Yea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 
By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay. 


Byron's  Island. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


Byron's  Giaour. 
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121.  Soft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love  ; 

Pure  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above ; 
Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  chief. 

Byron's  Bride  of  Abydos. 

122.  Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling  ; 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon  her  mind — 
But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguiling. 

Byron's  Bride  ofAbydos. 

123.  Nought  can  to  peace  the  busy  female  charm, 
And  if  she  can't  do  good,  she  must  do  harm. 

Hon.  G.  Lamb. 

124.  Still  woman  draws  new  pow'r,  new  empire,  still 
From  every  blessing  and  from  every  ill. 

Vice  on  her  bosom  lulls  remorseful  care, 

And  virtue  hopes  congenial  virture  there. 

Still  she  most  hides  the  strength  that  most  subdues, 

To  gain  each  end,  its  opposite  pursues  ; 

Lures  by  neglect,  advances  by  delay. 

And  gains  command  by  swearing  to  obey. 

Hon.  G.  Lamb. 

125.  The  fair  not  always  view  with  favouring  eyes 
The  very  virtuous  or  extremely  wise, 

But,  odd  it  seems,  will  sometimes  rather  take 
Want  with  the  spendthrift,  riot  with  the  rake. 

Hon.  G.  Lamb. 

126.  Fee  simple  and  a  simple  fee, 
And  all  the  fees  in  tail, 

Are  nothing  when  compared  to  thee, 
Thou  best  of  fees — fe-male. 

idnon. 
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They  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathless  stones, 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

Shaks.  Richard  HL 


)  WONDER. 

Behold,  our  infancies  in  tales  delight. 

That  bolt  like  hedgehog-quills  the  hair  upright. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 
The  handsome  bat-maids  stare,  as  mute  as  fishes; 
And  sallow  waiters,  frightened,  drop  their  dishes  ! 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 


WORDS. 

Words  are  the  soul's  embassadors,  who  go 
Abroad  upon  her  errands  to  and  fro; 
They  are  the  sole  expounders  of  the  mind. 
And  correspondence  keep  'twist  all  mankind. 
They  are  those  airy  keys  that  ope  (and  wrest 
Sometimes)  the  locks  and  hinges  of  the  breast. 
By  them  the  heart  makes  sallies  :  wit  and  sense 
Belong  to  them  :  they  are  the  quintescence 
Of  those  ideas  which  the  thoughts  distil. 
And  so  calcine  and  melt  again,  until 
They  drop  forth  into  accents  ;  in  whom  lies 
The  salt  of  fancy,  and  all  faculties. 

James  Howel. 
'Tis  only  man  can  words  create, 
And  cut  the  air  to  sounds  articulate 
By  nature's  special  charter.     Nay,  speech  can 
Make  a  shrewd  discrepance  'twist  man  and  man : 
It  doth  the  gentleman  from  clown  discover ; 
And  from  a  fool  the  grave  philosopher; 
As  Solon  said  to  one  in  judgment  weak, 
I  thought  thee  wise  until  I  heard  thee  speak. 

James  Howel. 
Words  are  the  life  of  knowledge;  they  set  free, 
And  bring  forth  truth  by  way  of  midwif'ry  : 
The  acliv'st  creatures  of  the  teeming  brain. 
The  judges  who  the  inward  man  arraign  : 
Reason's  chief  engine  and  artillery 
To  batter  error,  and  make  falsehood  fly  ; 
The  cannons  of  the  mind,  who  sometimes  bounce 
Nothing  but  war,  then  peace  again  pronounce. 

James  Howel. 
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4.  Words  have  wings,  and,  as  soon  as  their  cage,  the 
Mouth,  is  open'd,  out  they  fly,  and  mount  beyond 
Our  reach  and  past  recovery  ;  like  light'ning, 
They  can't  be  stopt,  but  break  their  passage  through 
The  smallest  crannies,  and  penetrate 
Sometimes  the  thickest  walls  ;  their  nature's  as 
Expansive  as  the  light. 

JVevile's  Poor  Scholar 

5.  What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend; 
But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Roscommon 

6.  Some  know  no  joy  like  what  a  word  can  raise, 
Haul'd  through  a  language's  perplexing  maze  ; 
Till  on  a  mate  that  seems  t'  agree  they  light. 
Like  man  and  wife  that  still  are  opposite  ; 
Not  lawyers  at  the  bar  play  more  with  sense, 
When  brought  to  their  last  trope  of  eloquence, 
Than  they  on  every  subject,  great  or  small, 
At  clubs  or  councils,  at  a  church  or  ball ; 
Then  cry  we  rob  them  of  their  tributes  due  ; 
Alas !  how  can  we  laugh  and  pity  too. 

Stilling  fleet's  Essay  on  Conversation. 

7.  Where  do  the  words  of  Greece  and  Rome  excel, 
That  England  may  not  please  the  ear  as  well  ? 
What  mighty  magic's  in  the  place  or  air, 

That  all  perfection  needs  must  centre  there  ? 
In  states  let  strangers  thirdly  be  preferr'd. 
In  state  of  letters  merit  should  be  heard. 

Churchill. 

8.  Words  are  things  ; 

A  small  drop  of  ink  falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought. 
Produces  that  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions. 
Think. 

Byron, 


WORLD. 


All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
Vol.  IV.— Y  2 
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They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

2.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy  : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

3.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

5.  Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper; 

And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

6.  I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where,  to  do  harm, 
Is  often  laudable:  to  do  good,  sometimes. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

7.  0,  world,  thy  slippery  turns  !  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 

On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 

To  bitterest  enmity :  so  fellest  foes. 

Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 

To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 

Some  trick,  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 

And  interjoin  their  issues. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 

8.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 

No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man. 
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Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
9.   How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ? 
Fie  on't !  oh  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

10.  The  world's  a  hive. 
From  whence  thou  canst  derive 

No  good,  but  what  thy  soul's  vexation  brings  : 

But  case  thou  meet 

Some  petty-petty  sweet. 

Each  drop  is  guarded  with  a  thousand  stings. 

Quarks. 

11.  Who  to  the  full,  thy  vileness,  world,  e'er  told  ! 
■\Vhat  is  in  thee,  that's  not  extremely  ill  ? 

A  loathsome  shop,  where  poison's  only  sold, 
Whose  very  entrance  instantly  doth  kill: 
Nothing  in  thee  but  villany  doth  dwell, 
And  all  thy  ways  lead  headlong  unto  hell. 

Drayton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gavesion. 

12.  This  world  is  like  a  mint,  we  are  no  sooner 
Cast  into  the  fiie,  taken  out  again, 
Hammer'd,  stamp'd,  and  made  current,  but 
Presently  we  are  chang'd. 

Becker  and  Webster's  Westward  Hoe. 

13.  The  world  contains 
Princes  for  arms,  and  counsellors  for  brains. 
Lawyers  for  tongues,  divines  for  hearts,  and  more. 
The  rich  for  stomachs,  and  for  backs  the  poor ; 
The  officers  for  hands,  merchants  for  feet, 

By  which  remote  and  distant  countries  meet. 

Dr  Donne. 

14.  They  say  the  world  is  like  a  bias.bowl, 
And  it  runs  on  the  rich  men's  sides  :  others 
Say,  'tis  like  a  tennis  ball,  and  fortune 
Keeps  such  a  racket  with  it,  as  it  tosses 

It  into  time's  hazard,  and  that  devours  all. 

Cupid's  Whirligig. 
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15.  This  world's  the  chaos  of  confusion  : 

No  world  at  all,  but  mass  of  operi  wrongs, 
Wherein  a  man,  as  in  a  map,  may  see 
The  high  road  way  from  woe  to  misery. 

Willy -Beguiled. 

16.  Well  hath  the  great  Creator  of  the  world 
Fram'd  it  in  that  exact  and  perfect  form, 
That  by  itself  unmoveable  might  stand, 
Supported  only  by  his  providence. 
Well  hath  his  powerful  wisdom  ordered 
The,  in  nature,  disagreeing  elements, 
That  all  affecting  their  peculiar  place, 
Maintain  the  conservation  of  the  whole 
Well  halh  he  taught  the  swelling  ocean 
To  know  his  bounds,  lest  in  luxurious  pride 
He  should  insult  upon  the  conquer'd  land  : 
Well  hath  he  plac'd  those  torches  in  the  heav'ns 
To  give  light  to  our  else  darkened  eyes  : 

The  crystal  windows  through  which  our  soul. 

Looking  upon  the  world's  most  beauteous  face, 

Is  blest  with  sight  and  knowledge  of  his  works. 

Well  halh  he  all  things  done  :  for  how,  alas  ! 

Could  any  strength  or  wit  of  feeble  man 

Sustained  have  that  greater  universe 

Too  weak  an  Mlas  for  one  commonwealth  ? 

How  could  he  make  the  earth,  the  water,  air, 

And  fire,  in  peace  their  duties  to  observe, 

Or  biidle  up  the  headstrong  ocean, 

That  cannot  rule  the  wils  and  tongues  of  men, 

And  keep  them  in.     It  were  impossible 

To  give  light  to  the  world,  with  all  his  art 

And  skill,  that  cannot  well  illuminate 

One  darkened  understanding. 

Sophister. 

17.  In  this  grand  wheel,  the  world,  we're  spokes  made  all; 
But  that  it  may  still  keep  it  round, 

Some  mount  while  others  fall. 

Jllex.  Brome. 

18.  Who  looks  upon  this  world,  and  not  beyond  it, 
To  the  abodes  it  leads  to,  must  believe  it 
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The  bloody  slaughter-house  of  some  ill  pow'r, 
Rather  than  the  contrivance  of  a  good  one. 

Crown's  Ambitious  Statesman. 

19.  Oh  cursed  troubled  world  ! 
Where  nothing  without  sorrow  can  be  had, 
And  'tis  not  easy  to  be  good  or  bad  ! 

For  horror  attends  evil, — sorrow  good. 

Vice  plagues  the  mind,  and,  virtue  flesh  and  blood. 

Crown's  Darius. 

20.  The  world  is  a  great  dance,  in  which  we  find 
The  good  and  bad  have  various  turns  assign'd  ; 
But  when  they've  ended  the  great  masquerade, 
One  goes  to  glory,  th'  other  to  a  shade. 

Crown's  Juliana. 

21.  The  world's  a  wood,  in  which  all  lose  their  way, 
Though  by  a  different  path  each  goes  astray. 

Buckingham. 

22.  The  world's  a  lab'rinth,  where  unguided  men 
Walk  up  and  down  to  find  their  weariness  : 
No  sooner  have  we  measur'd  with  much  toil 
One  crooked  path,  in  hope  to  gain  our  freedom, 
But  it  betrays  us  to  a  new  affliction. 

Beaumont's  JVight-  Walker. 

23.  Where  solid  pains  succeed  our  senseless  joys. 
And  short-liv'd  pleasures  pass  like  fleeting  dreams. 

Rochester's  Valentinian. 

24.  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher. 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 
And  swore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove, 
Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love. 


Should  once  the  world  resolve  t'  abolish 

All  that's  ridiculous  and  foolish. 

It  would  have  nothing  left  to  do, 

T'  apply  in  jest  or  earnest  to. 

No  business  of  importance,  play. 

Or  state,  to  pass  its  time  away. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler. 


The  world's  a  stormy  sea. 
Whose  every  breath  is  strew'd  with  wrecks  of  wretches. 
That  daily  perish  in  it. 

Roioe's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 
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27.  It  is  a  pride,  alas  !  to  please  the  world, 
Where  honest  thoughts  are  a  reproach  to  man, 
Where  knaves  look  great,  and  gioaning  virtue  starves, 
A  world  of  madness,  falsehood,  and  injustice  ? 

Smith'' s  Princess  of  Parma. 

28.  What  is  this  world  !     Thy  school,  0  misery  ! 
Our  only  lesson  is  to  learn  to  suffer ; 

And  he  who  knows  not  that,  was  born  for  nothing. 

You7tg's  Revenge. 

29.  How  was  my  heart  incrusted  by  the  world  ! 
O  how  self-fetter'd  was  my  grov'ling  soul ! 
How,  like  a  worm,  was  I  wrapt  round  and  round 
In  silken  thought,  which  reptile  fancy  span, 
Till  darken'd  reason  lay  quite  clouded  o'er 
With  soft  conceit  of  endless  comfort. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

30.  The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas. 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

31.  The  world's  infectious  ;  few  bring  back  at  eve 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  morn. 
Something,  we  thought,  is  blotted  ;  we  resolv'd. 
Is  shaken;  we  renounc'd,  returns  again. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

32.  A  world  where  lust  of  pleasure,  grandeur,  gold, 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  realms  between  them, 
With  strokes  alternate  buffet  to  and  fro 

Man's  restless  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  ball ; 
Till  with  the  giddy  circle,  sick  and  tir'd. 
It  pants  for  peace,  and  drops  into  despair. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

33.  Present  example  gets  within  our  guard. 

And  acts  with  double  force,  by  force  repell'd. 
Ambition  fires  ambition;  love  of  gain 
Strikes,  like  a  pestilence,  from  breast  to  breast ; 
Riot,  pride,  perfidy,  blue  vapours  breathe  ; 
And  inhumanity  is  caught  from  man. 
From  smiling  man. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

34.  Let  not  the  cooing  of  the  world  allure  thee  ; 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  true  ? 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
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35.  There, 

Even  love  itself  is  bitterness  of  soul, 
A  pensive  anguish  pining  at  the  heart ; 
Or,  sunk  to  sordid  interest,  feels  no  more 
That  noble  wish,  that  never  cloy'd  desire. 
Which  selfish  joys  disdaining,  seeks  alone 
To  bless  the  dearer  object  of  its  flame. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

36.  Thou'st  seen  by  me,  and  those  who  now  despise  me, 
How  men  of  fortune  fall,  and  beggars  rise  ; 

Shun  my  example  ;  treasure  up  my  precepts ; 
The  world's  before  thee— be  a  knave  and  prosper. 

Lillo's  Fatal  Curiosity. 

37.  Pass  but  a  moment,  and  this  busy  globe, 

Its  thrones,  its  empires,  and  its  bustling  millions 
Will  seem  a  speck  in  the  great  void  of  space. 

Murphy's  Grecian  Daughter, 
3S.    What  is  the  world  ?  a  term  which  men  have  got. 
To  signify  not  one  in  ten  knows  what. 
A  term  which  with  no  more  precision  passes 
To  point  out  herds  of  men  than  herds  of  asses  ! 
In  common  use  no  more  it  means,  we  find, 
Than  many  fools  in  same  opinion  join'd. 


Churchill. 


Let  the  world  be  told 
She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold  ; 
That  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 
A  cold  misgiving,  and  a  killing  dread  : 
That  while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 
Is  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  short  ; 
That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die. 
Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie  ; 
That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes. 
She  mocks  her  maker,  and  herself  deceives, 
Her  utmost  reach  historical  assent. 
The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  never  meant; 
The  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 
And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull, 
And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 
A  trick  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame. 


Cowper. 
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40.  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  rne  ; 
I  have  not  flattered  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee,— 

Nor  coin'd  my  cheeks  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 

In  worship  of  an  echo  ;  in  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them;  in  a  shroud 

Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still  could^ 

Had  I  not  fill'd  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me,— 

But  let  us  part  fair  foes ; — I  do  believe, 

Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 

Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not  deceive. 

And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 

Snares  for  the  failing :   I  would  also  deem 

O'er  other's  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  j 

That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 

41.  Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out ; 
And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  soi-disant  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt, 
Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind  ; 
But  till  that  point  d'  appui  is  found,  alas  ! 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  'twas. 

Byron's  Don  Juan . 

42.  A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
^nd  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play  ; 
For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

"  The  royal  game  of  goose,"  as  I  may  say, 
Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim, 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 
The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double. 
The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

43.  Beautiful ! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
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Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves. 

And  trust  not  to  each  other. 

Byron. 
'Tis  a  very  good  world  that  we  live  in. 
To  lend  or  to  spend  or  to  give  in. 
But  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world,  sir,  that  ever  was  known. 

JLnon. 


YEOMAN. 

1.  And  you,  good  yeomen. 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture:  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not ; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

2.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 
Known  in  no  other  land.     Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage 

Save  to  their  king  and  law.     Hence  are  they  resolute. 

Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 

As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 

Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace. 

As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 

No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 

Veil'd  in  such  low  estate. 

Walter  Scott's  Halidon  Hill. 
Vol.  IV.— Z 
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YES. 

'Yes  !' — Oh  !  it  is  a  kind  reply, 

When  flowing  from  the  lips  of  dear 

Young  beauty — in  whose  ear  we  sigh 

The  one  fond  wish.     What  hope — what  fear, 

Ere  to  your  breast,  with  blushing  face, 

She  clings,  to  hide  her  sweet  distress — 

Ere,  mid  love's  tenderest  embrace, 

We  hear  her  gently  whisper — '  yes !' 

'  Yes' — in  that  word — if  aught  there  can 

Of  truthful  joy  on  earth  be  found — 

'Tis  breathed  into  the  soul  of  man 

From  virgin's  lips — a  holy  sound  ! 

And  then — while  each  young  heart  with  heart 

Rejoiceth — as  he  takes  love's  kiss, 

There's  bound  a  tie  no  force  may  part — 

Their  mutual  spirits  answer — '  yes  /' 

Anon, 


YEW-TREE. 

Cheerless,  unsocial  plant  !  that  loves  to  dwell 
'Midst  sculls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms  : 
Where  light-heel'd  ghosts,  and  visionary  shades, 
Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  reports) 
Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 
No  other  merriment,  dull  tree  !  is  thine. 


Blair's  Grave. 


YOUTH. 


Youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath, 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death, 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  is  penance. 
And  stoop  gallant  age,  the  host  of  grievance. 

Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calender. 
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Be  affable  and  courteous  in  youth,  that 

You  may  be  honour'd  in  age.     Roses  that 

Lose  their  colours,  keep  their  savours,  and  pluck'd 

From  the  stalk,  are  put  to  the  still.     Cotonea, 

Because  it  boweth  when  the  sun  riseth. 

Is  sweetest  when  it  is  oldest :  and  children, 

Which  in  their  tender  years  sow  courtesy, 

Shall  in  their  declining  states  reap  pity. 

Lilly'' s  Sappho  and  Phaon. 
Let  me  not  live  (quoth  he) 
After  my  flame  lacks  oil ;  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  v.ew  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  passions. 

Shaks.  All's  Well. 
For  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears, 

Than  settled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds 

Importing  health  and  graveness. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

I'll  serve  his  youth,  for  youth  must  have  his  course, 
For  being  restrain'd  it  makes  him  ten  times  worse  : 

His  pride,  his  riot,  all  that  may  be  nam'd. 
Time  may  recal,  and  all  his  madness  tam'd. 

Shaks.  London  Prodigal. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasure. 

Age  is  full  of  care  : 

Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 

Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare; 

Youth  is  full  of  sport. 

Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  ; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 

Age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
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Age  I  do  abhor  thee  ; 

Youth  I  do  adore  thee  ; 

O,  my  love,  niy  love  is  young  : 

Age  I  do  defy  thee ; 

O  sweet  shepherd  hie  thee, 

For  melhinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 


Shakspeare. 


Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 

Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 

And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 

Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  : 

And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimm'd  ; 

But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 

Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest. 

Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 

When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  not  practice  any  violent  means  to  stay 
Th'  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him  :  for  that 
Restrain'd,  grows  more  impatient;  and,  in  kind. 
Like  to  the  eager,  but  the  gen'rous  grey-hound, 
Who,  ne'er  so  little  from  his  game  withheld. 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat. 

Jonsori's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 
Gather  the  rose  buds  while  ye  may. 
Old  time  is  still  a  flying  ; 
And  that  same  flower  that  blooms  to-day, 
To-morrow  shall  be  dying. 


Herrich. 


10.   The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes. 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes  ; 
The  faded  rose  each  spring  receives 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves : 
But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 
You  never  know  a  second  May. 
0  then  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 
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Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour, 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauty/s  flow'r ; 
Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 

Careio. 
Youthful  blood  if  checkt  unseasonably. 
Becomes  more  insolent  and  impetuous, 
More  vitiated  and  corrupt,  than  if 
Its  natural  course  had  not  been  hinder'd  ; 
The  age  of  youth  is  the  strong  rein  of 
Passion,  and  vice  does  ride  in  triumph 
Upon  the  wheels  of  vehement  desire. 
Which  run  with  infinite  celerity. 
When  the  body  drives  the  chariot, 
They  can't  be  stopp'd  on  a  sudden  ; 
Art  and  deliberation  must  be  us'd. 

JVeiJi/e's  Poor  Scholar. 
Something  of  youth,  I  in  old  age  approve  ; 
But  more  the  marks  of  age  in  youth  I  love. 
Who  this  observes,  may  in  his  body  find 
Decrepit  age,  but  never  in  his  mind. 

Denham. 
Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure, 
Their  lasting  sorrow,  and  their  vanished  pleasure, 
Adorned  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 
A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race  : 
More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolonged  his  date, 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state  : 
But,  knowing  heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay, 
He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 

Dryden. 
The  heat 
Of  an  unsteady  youth,  a  giddy  brain, 
Gieen  indiscretion,  flattery  of  greatness. 
Rawness  of  judgment,  wilfulness  in  folly, 
Thoughts  vagrant  as  the  wind,  and  as  uncertain. 

John  Ford's  Broken  Heart. 
Folly  may  be  in  youth  : 
But  many  time  'tis  mixt  with  grave  discretion 
That  tempers  it  to  use,  and  makes  its  judgment 
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Equal,  if  not  exceeding  that,  which  palsys 
Have  almost  shaken  into  a  disease. 

JVabb's  Covent  Garden. 

16.  I  love  to  see  a  nimble  activeness 

In  noble  youth  ;  it  argues  active  minds 
In  well  shap'd  bodies,  and  begets  a  joy 
Dancing  within  me. 

JSTabb's  Covent  Garden. 

17.  Intemp'rate  youth,  by  sad  experience  found, 
Ends  in  an  age  imperfect  and  unsound. 

Denham. 

18.  There  was  a  time  in  the  gay  spring  of  life. 
When  every  note  was  as  the  mounting  lark's, 
Merry  and  cheerful,  to  salute  the  morn  ; 
When  all  the  day  was  made  of  melody. 

Southern's  Fate  of  Capua. 

19.  Youth  is  ever  apt  to  judge  in  haste. 

And  lose  the  medium  in  the  wild  extreme. 

HilVs  Alzira. 

20.  Grief  seldom  join'd  with  youthful  bloom  is  seen  ; 
Can  sorrow  be  where  knowledge  scarce  has  been  ? 

Howard's  Indian  Queen. 

21.  Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  affronts  ; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both. 

Addison's  Cato. 

22.  Lusty  youth 

Is  the  very  May-morn  of  delight; 
When  boldest  floods  are  full  of  wilful  heat, 
And  joy  to  think  how  long  they  have  to  fight 
In  fancy's  field,  before  their  life  take  flight ; 
Since  he  which  latest  did  the  game  begin, 
Doth  longest  hope  to  linger  still  therein. 


Gascoisne. 


23.   Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast. 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost, 
And  virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears, 
Crown'd  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  years. 
Yet  age,  by  long  experience  well  inform'd. 
Well  read,  well  temper'd,  with  religion  warm'd, 
That  fire  abated  which  impels  rash  youth. 
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Cowper, 


Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  truth, 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use, 
And  claims  a  rev'rence  in  its  short'ning  day. 
That  'tis  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 

24.  What  are  all  thy  boasted  treasures  ? 
Tender  sorrows,  transient  pleasures  .' 
Anxious  hopes,  and  jealous  fears, 
Laughing  hours,  and  mourning  years  ? 
Deck'd  with  brightest  tints  at  morn. 
At  twilight,  with'ring  on  a  thorn  ; 
Like  the  gentle  rose  of  spring, 
Chill'd  by  every  zephyr's  wing  : 

Ah  !  how  soon  its  colour  flies. 
Blushes,  trembles,  falls,  and  dies. 
What  is  youth  ?  a  smiling  sorrow, 
Blithe  to  day,  and  sad  to-morrow ; 
Never  fixed,  for  ever  ranging, 
Laughing,  weeping,  doating,  changing  ; 
Wild,  capricious,  giddy,  vain, 
Cloy'd  with  pleasure,  nurs'd  with  pain  : 
Age  steals  on  with  wintry  face, 
Ev'ry  rapt'rous  hope  to  chase. 
Like  a  wither'd,  sapless  tree, 
Bow'd  to  chilling  fate's  decree  ; 
Stripp'd  of  all  its  foliage  gay, 
Drooping  at  the  close  of  day  : 
What  of  tedious  life  remains  ? 
Keen  regrets  and  cureless  pains  ; 
Till  death  appears,  a  welcome  friend. 
To  bid  the  scene  of  sorrow  end. 

Mary  Robinson. 

25.  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  heira  ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

,/;  Gray. 
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26.   Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 
Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue; 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 
That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 
Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom. 
The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 
Nor  care  beyond  to-day. 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 
And  black  misfortune's  baleful  train. 
Ah!  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band  ! 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

Gray's  Eton  College. 

27.  Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleasing  shade, 
Ah,  fields  belov'd  in  vain. 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 

I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Gray's  Eton  College. 

28.  Happy  the  school-boy  !  did  he  prize  his  bliss, 
'Twere  ill  exchang'd  for  all  the  dazzling  gems 
That  gaily  sparkle  in  ambition's  eye  ; 

His  are  the  joys  of  nature,  his  the  smile, 
The  cherub  smile  of  innocence  and  health. 
Sorrow  unknown,  or  if  a  tear  be  shed, 
He  wipes  it  soon ;  for  hark  !  the  cheerful  voice 
Of  comrades  calls  him  to  the  top,  or  ball. 
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Away  he  hies,  and  clamours  as  he  goes. 
With  glee,  which  causes  him  to  tread  on  air. 

Knox. 

29.  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 

30.  Oh !  enviable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  maze, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  ! 

How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  times. 

To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 

Ye  tiny  elves,  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 

Ye  httle  know  the  ills  ye  court. 

When  manhood  is  your  wish ! 

The  losses,  the  crosses. 

That  active  man  engage  ; 

The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 

Of  dim-declining  age ! 

Burns's  Despondency. 

31.  Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise. 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days. 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone. 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

Cowper's  Tirocinium. 

32.  The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  past ; 
And  nature  says,"  They  are  too  sweet  to  last." 
So  blooms  the  rose:  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  Spring  will  fade. 

Sir  William  Jones. 

33.  Down  the  smooth  stream  of  life  the  stripling  darts. 
Gay  as  the  morn  ;  bright  glows  the  vernal  sky, 
Hope  swells  the  sails,  and  passion  stears  his  course. 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore 

Where  virtue  takes  her  stand  ;  but  if  too  far 
He  launches  forth  beyond  discretion's  mark, 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowls,  the  surges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

Forteus's  Death. 

34.  Ah,  who,  when  fading  of  itself  away. 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day ! 
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Now  is  the  May  of  life.     Careering  round, 

Joy  wings  his  feet,  joys  lift  him  from  the  ground  ! 

Rogers's  Human  Life. 

35.  Oh  !  the  joy 

Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovely. 

Hannah  Mare's  David  and  Goliah. 

36.  I  can  remember,  with  unsteady  feet. 

Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  finding  pleasure 

In  flowers,  and  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  things  which  long 

Have  lost  their  power  to  please  ;  which,  when  I  see  them, 

Raise  only  now  a  melancholy  wish — 

I  were  the  little  trifler  once  again 

"Who  could  be  pleas'd  so  lightly. 

Southey's  Thalaba. 

37.  They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talked  and  hoped  for  happier  days. 
And  lent  their  spirit's  rising  glow 
Awhile  to  guil'd  impending  woe  ; 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time, 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime  ! 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

38.  The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows. 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose; 

When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

39.  Here — while  I  roved,  a  heedless  boy, 
Here,  while  through  paths  of  peace  I  ran. 
My  feet  were  vex'd  with  puny  snares, 
My  bosom  stung  with  insect-cares  : 

But  ah  !  what  light  and  little  things 

Are  childhood's  woes  ! — they  break  no  rest, 

Like  dew-drops  on  the  sky  lark's  wings. 

While  slumbering  in  his  grassy  nest. 

Gone  in  a  moment,  when  he  springs 

To  meet  the  morn  with  open  breast, 

As  o'er  the  eastern  hills  her  banners  glow, 

And  veil'd  in  mist  the  valley  sleeps  below. 

Montgomery's  World  before  the  Flood. 
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40.   Oh  Strangford !  when  we  parted  last, 
I  little  thought  the  times  were  past, 
For  ever  past,  when  brilliant  joy, 
Was  all  my  vacant  heart's  employ : 
When,  fresh  from  mirth  to  mirth  again. 
We  thought  the  rapid  hours  too  few. 
Our  only  use  for  knowledge  then 
To  turn  to  rapture  all  we  knew  ! 
Delicious  days  of  whim  and  soul. 
When  mingling  love  and  laugh  together, 
We  learn'd  the  book  on  pleasure's  bowl, 
And  turn'd  the  leaf  with  folly's  feather ! 


Moore, 


41.  I  thought  of  the  days,  when  to  pleasure  alone 
My  heart  ever  granted  a  wish  or  a  sigh  ; 

When  the  saddest  emotion  my  bosom  had  known. 
Was  pity  for  those  who  were  wiser  than  I ! 

Moore. 

42.  Light,  winged  hopes,  that  come  when  bid. 
And  rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping. 
And  passions,  among  pure  thoughts  hid, 
Like  serpents  under  flow'rets  sleeping. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 
4z.   I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

44.  Her  smiles  and  tears  had  passed,  as  light  winds  pass 
O'er  lakes,  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass. 

Byron's  Island. 

45.  A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

46.  The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days; 
The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 

Of  what  is  called  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways; 
The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise. 
Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own. 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 
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47.  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 
When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend. 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers, 
I  had — ah  !  have  I  now  ? — a  friend  ! 

Eyrori's  Giaour. 

48.  Blest  hour  of  childhood  !  then,  and  then  alone. 
Dance  we  the  revels  close  round  pleasure's  throne, 
QuafT  the  bright  nector  from  her  fountain-springs, 
And  laugh  beneath  the  rainbow  of  her  wings. 

Oh  !  time  of  promise,  hope,  and  innocence, 

Of  trust,  and  love,  and  happy  ignorance ! 

Whose  every  dream  is  heaven,  in  whose  fair  joy, 

Experience  yet  has  thrown  no  black  alloy; 

Whose  pain,  when  fiercest,  lacks  the  venom'd  pang. 

Which  to  maturer  il!  doth  oft  belong. 

When,  mute  and  cold,  we  v/eep  departed  bliss, 

And  hope  expires  on  broken  happiness. 

's  Thoughts  of  a  Recltlse. 


ZEAL. 


1.  Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow; 

But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

2.  His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg'd. 
Or  singular  and  rash. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 
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